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Though all cities have not the climatic conditions which produced the subtropical foliage shown in 
this view in Sacramento, Cal., all can attain beautiful public parks by careful planning of walks 
and driveways and judicious selection and arrangement of trees and shrubberry 
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A New Department for e to its n 
a vhen the affiliated organizations wo 
Municipal Leagues : : 
repared to v the expenses ot thet 
Under the heading of “State and Provu tee to the as onvé on ’ 
i L« igues ol M inicipalities the ré I rt of the [ nited States or ( inad 
gvurate in the present issue anew «a ef ' ec ‘ that there 
ent which it is hoped will prove helpful to should be at least s ; 
any of [HE AMERICAN Cliry’s reader bas | excha e holnfel ‘ 


portunity will be afforde 





nonth for an interchange of information s such earine hous« lust 
id ideas between members of the var S val offic ica Te ineers are able to he 
inicipal leagues throughout the Unit — mad ohy ra tae conferences 
States and Canada he fact that ther wh the ell each other of the 
re ) existence at least 39 sucl their successes. so mav s 
SOK t s S evidence oO re leagues pr as 
nici | ofhcials of the lue of cor per } the esults ¢ ’ 
t etweel ities of the s itt ‘ 1 or O Oo! We 
‘ ‘ hat the time s yw yrnie I he off yt the . 
greater measure of mutual aid between tl 1 organ am bh ; t 
eague ot the several states id pre s S f this y Ss} 1 
Ultimately we anticipate the formation of etters embodvil ; - 
an international association—or perhaps uestions will b , 
ew department of the National Municip nswer the questions f1 ou 
lLLeague—to the annual convention of wh erhans we can fi : or eed 
there will be elected a few picked delegates And we are rea ott 
from each of the affiliated state and pro 
vincial organizations At a convent I >? 
this kind there could be discussed such Why Not Make States Out 
questions as the best programs and methods of Our Largest Cities? 
of conducting the conferences of the indi oe oo a 1, ‘ 
vidual leagues; the interchange of infor peal ie ae Pa Ss mess 
nation between the leagues on such s ya epee bebe: : ‘Dd 
jects aS State legislation model ordinance sod nas = omy | see hy 
for cities, etc.: and the establishment at the ER shes 
national headquarters of a reterence I ) Aaa eons ae ode ata: 
brary and files of n ipal an ic in oten sled nate 
formation on a more elaborate scale that leak: nein. eal “ ‘ 
any state organization could afford = lead es aaa mrt : 
lhe time has probably not yet come wht Th aa ‘ x : 
an international association of municipa Daca, ce 7 ~:~ eleaearags 7 
leagues would be supported with funds  tricts that there is more reé 
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s I sup é 
‘ the g . 
( < gl r é 
é " S 
| Batten’s propos s} ] 
rat | | i ( 
side three f¢ 


Cives 
-) How ) t T¢ the 
| 
States ITro \ h these i¢ 
ed 


(3) Would there be beneficial ri 
nation as a whole? 
We invite comments from our r« e! 


these three phases of 1 interesti1 


+ + 
Forms of Contract for 
nsent Municipal Work 


In the letting of contracts for pu 


rovements, the quality and econon 


rk may be affected in no small eore 
he form of contract under which 
sked lhe comparative advantages of 
rice and lump sum contracts and pet 


age work are, therefore, deserving of 


consideration his subject was n 
S ‘ Cat feature of last month’s convention of tl 
\ Get \merican Road Builders’ Association, a1 
Bt iS ably presented in the paper 
p Hill, published in the Roads and Pave 
ges ents” department of the present iss 
er, not Mr. Hill very wisely, as we believ 
\ ave courages the use of the percentage m« tk 
+ as being the least desirable of the thr 
P Iphia forms of contract \s a rule, indeed 
a ipal ordinances prohibit the awarding 


percentage contracts except in emergene 

bad work This does not mean, however, that 
such contracts are always undesirabl P 

e state ite interests, for example, often find it to 

their advantage to award contracts on 

percentage basis where it is important tl 


tates work be started before the completion ol 


a . ex! plans. By this means it is possible t 
os hasten the completion of urgent work, thus 
} e of effecting a saving in time which may much 
; ghteen more than offset any increased cost result 
ing from the form of contract. 
: | On municipal work it is generally neces 
; greater ’ twice that of Sary to have a definite appropriation and t 
Chi kr ‘ 


ag know within reasonable limits the cost 
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1 WEEE BOSSES SRY COMMENTS COR BS it The Installment Fine 
s. thereto lecessitates t] -amnileti 
“ai ‘ oe ¢ He ve oa ts Ss . as an Aid to Justice 
ng tractors be ear t 
e give it p 
he nit rice ontract s ‘ 
ire po ir with the iT? ‘i 
es ] asses , vol \ enc ( 
he s any diffi estimati ' Kansas | 
tne l int ind | 1 té oO M 1 Ce 
e done his is part S 
t ( the ground I e 1 
tio! or ngs : n 
é yor S WOrk ‘ 
r TK such ~ os rte 
.? , ges - } ses. ¢ to S 
1 es n be ex ed hi 
e of t etting of the co his 
sks 1 olved can e cetet le the 
curacy by the nt to \\ ( the ricl 
11S the S¢ th ( } ges ot | the firs 
e contract disappear. Under such « se he is the vic 
Stances the 1 p sun Sis 1S t I iS Ce S 
ore satistactor S é inates S risone 
nce of differences betweet } th 
qd contractors as to measure ent 
ettles definitely the cost of the worl n and his suff » te } 
Phe city ol New York has been letting spect the law S ‘ S 
ts contracts for the new subw vork o1 therefore to ceas« 
the unit basis, this being necessary by r¢ \s one of the eate S ( s 
m of the impossibility of accuratel end Justice I has ins 
termining the exact division of the wot nent fing Under th 
s between rock and earth excavation, the rrevious good character 
nount of underpinning of buildings, et f unable to pay his fine wl 
his form of contract has also been a dis ; allowed to { ( 
tinct advantage to the city, because thx djusted to the fi 
oreater ease of estimating has brought the lefendant and his 
ore competition than would otherwis« ises the payment is h 
have been possible Moreo er, aS each con veel 
tract when let gives all bidders inforn 0) Jovember 2 Q P 
is to the value of the work as estimated | rote to THE Ami LN 
their competitors, the unit price contr 
tends to reduce prices on subsequent I 7 ‘ “1 ; 
tracts. On dock work, pier sheds, etc., thi eon ein! Ato 
city of New York still continues to let out 7 prisoners, 
the work on a lump sum basis. in 1 I] 
For the grading and paving of new ph yon _ Pige 
streets, or for road building outside o sania “te 
cities, an accurate estimate of the matet S 1 ‘ 
to be moved is often difficult. In such cases ™ainder of their 
the unit price contract has much to co ease ia ac 
mend it; while in the repaving of existing wy ae 
streets or in other work where quantities stalln < 
can be quite definitely determined, the lump I t1 
sum contract would appear to be at least es sadist ; 
: enses 18 a & < 


equally desirable. \ thorough investigatior 
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It train 
i n that 1 I v 
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It save h ) n 
the inks I tie I ny 
It saves his f | 
® ACC iS wel ( i 
n impt ¢ s é 
ect, wl s lose } 
Wi it \ ss 
the stigma I g ¢ p 
equent a ta v 
‘ vhen he ‘ | 
Vee \ ] | 
tne le Wi i he 
eine le 
er feels that he ling 
nd that he t an i 
nd charit 
) 4 irts I t the 
1S ve T wae son 
eased t 1 ke ro ¢ and 
e installment fine syste elieve 
m. Lastly, and of 
illment ne plan punis es the 
Ss I 1easure pla ed n | 
the sting of the law eve t 
ent, and realizes y 
i the p for his misdeeds 














Executive Order. 


It is hereby ordered that whenever new structures are to be erected 
in the District of Columbia under the direction of the federal government 
which affect in any important way the appearance of the City, or when- 
ever questions involving matters of art and with which the federal govern- 
ment is concerned are to be determined, final action shall not be taken 
until such plans and questions have been submitted to the Commissioners 
of Fine Arts designated under the Act of Congress of May 17, 1910, for 
their comment and advice 

WOODROW WILSON 

Tue Waite House, 


November 28, 1913. 


[No. 1862.] 








ESIDENT Of] THE UNITED STATES 
\NNING COMMISSIONS 
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COTTAGE FLATS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN TORONTO 





. How to Get Cheap Houses* 


i 
; Toronto's Million Dollar Project—Private Initiative Backed by 
Government Guidance and Municipal Credit—Factors 
in Housing Costs 
By G. Frank Beer 
President, Toronto Housing Company 
OME of the elements entering into the poses could be secured at a cost not ex 
construction of cheap houses are (1) ceeding $400 an acre \fter making larg 
cheap money and an ample supply of | provision for open spaces, the cost of 
it, (2) cheap land, (3) cheap building ma uuilding lot need not exceed $50 At pres 
terial, and (4) cheap labor. ent the cost of land in Toronto appr 
I put these in the order of their impor- mates $750 for each dwelling. ihis ent 
tance. As I do not believe in cheap labor, a very heavy charge upon the tenant 
d I probably should not have included this at fair to assume that rentals would b 
‘ all. Labor to-day is not overpaid except in ened by from $3 to $5 a month were cheap 
cases where it is inefficient; so that all we land made reasonably accessible 
should do to economize in this regard is to Having once secured cheap land, the 
see to it that we get proper workmanship. problem then becomes how to retain 
The cost of land is such an important reasonable price. Without going into 
and increasing item that no effort is too lengthy discussion, | desire to stat 
i great to make more of it available for hous viction that our system of taxation s 
i ing purposes. Rapid and cheap transporta be reformed and land should bear a cons 
/ tion is unquestionably the goal to be aimed erably heavier tax rate than that p 
j at as the most hopeful means to this end upon improvements. . Further, it is incon 
; Much land at present used for farming put ceivable that educated communities 
forever allow values created almost exclu 
sda mere yee 7 * ye 1 an : sively by communal activity ever to be 


cinnati, December, 1913 propriated by land owners who may 
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” oO the Cntar Le 


er e power gt é this 
any applied to the ronto ( 
The Ontario Housing Act tor a guarantee of 4 ear bor 
‘ e ot SS 50.00 eT 
to the } t} 
nteed the 
his $8s0,00 toget! 
ey. ‘ sneha i all 
‘ S the first SI,0 to 
y opel ons We |} ( ‘ 
p oo of these h bear 
> pe ent 
s later we h 
{) Pro mi I ) ¢ | 
e of the rate S t 1 
W ¢ Vere en ( T ef 
S thout delay 
vill be seen fr he 
lucting buil 
ge scale lhe reas s that 
overhead charges , , 
to De a} S 
Te oT rent | I é = 
Iv be fo | the ex 
rther | ge s ~ ‘ 
tage to the Housing ( 
Other Factors in Building Cost: 
‘ther elements that enter into tl 
st of | ings ar¢ 
urability In all construction 
: t borne in mind that we are b 
f ir 5O years’ o ancy Che « 
i] ho eteriorates so 
within 10 or I5 vears it h 
respectability,” and provides no 
e of ousing with which we sho 
be associated 
ractiwveness lo build so tl 
. houses will never lack tenants is t 
Py Ss true ecenomy. During the 
irs we hope to see a marked 
using conditions. Let us 
Oompa! uur houses will still be attractiv ti 
ones : Cars occupancy an ceceping 
in rit l st { ' progress we hope to see realized within that 
. A period. 
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Town Planning—We may _ reasonably regulation increase unnecessarily the cost 
i hope for large economies from the general of new and desirable houses vy just s 
j option of good town planning Phe ich the rent 
: esthetic value of such planning has been exist houses \ SIX-! 
ver emphasized, while the economic gains, hous S a SIX hous 
resent and future, are not yet half appr in 7 he bed S « 
iated. We earnestly wish for town plan in flo e feet 
ers the success their efforts merit No r S So 
new districts should be developed without s formerlv allowe 
their advice being had. for the latter 100 § ire 
lustrial Suburbs—To bring the fac desirable minimum for : 
tories of our large industrial enterprises but after all it depends 
nto a proper relation with the homes of fresh air and bright sunlight 
their employes is another method of re value nd not upon ff 
cing cost. Suburban industrial develop yntents \ll who h 
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GROUND PLAN, BAIN AVENUE DEVEI 
ments are to be most highly commended rooms well ventilated and 
Not only do they mean a saving in cost of 0orly ventilated can speak with 
land for all concerned, but they mean mort of their relative rest values 
attractive houses for the workers, a saving Open Spaces.—So, too, w } 
of 50 cents a week in carfare, and—most tion of vacant land to ground fl 
valuable of all—an hour, or possibly even \ house to most dwellers in th: 
two hours each day added to the time which narily a shelter, and its livablenes 
may be spent at home. Gardening and ipon air and sunshine and sa 
other healthful recreations are made pos tions rather than upon the size 
sible. All of this has financial, social and lf the yard is ill kept and surroun 
moral value. ipartment houses, it ma ntribute 


Housing By-Laws.—The restrictions of of value to the dwelling n our 
housing by-laws are adding materially to levelopments we have provi small 
building costs to day. A note of. Warning ony Sit iply 1 pl ice to Ir clot] 


is not altogether unnecessary. If we by Che ends of the yards have been 
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OOR 1 ~ \( YES 
to the fronts of the houses, and by a con 
bination of these tragmentary vards we 
provide grass courts in front of the houses 
Where the children find a real playground 
for their mutual enjoyment \s the living 
rooms of the houses, each with their littl 
verandah, face this court, the others are 


able to keep an eve on the chil ren without 
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\F TORONTO COTTAGE FLATS 
inner grass courts each gox 100.) One 
these will be used in common by our tet 
as a bowling green, the other as a safi \ 
ground for the small children, where the 
may play unmolested by motor cars I 
will not reduce the cost of the hous: 

+h 


it will be the means of giving mor 


noney, a result equally to be desiré 


Superintendence.—Whether the cost 
uulding will be lessened by emplo 
superintendent of works and comp: 
foreman and laborers is question 
which information is desired Phat 
houses would be better built is possible 


am not sure that the cost would be lesset 


Up to the present our own developme! t 


been by contracting. 
initial stages of our building, we 

able to give comparative results at 
future time. 


Meanwhile. we are 


information derived 


under 


receive from 


experience both plans of oper 


be ng ¢ ille \ tron tie house vork 
In develop ents of this t pe the loronto 
Housing Company has four grass courts, 
three So x 16 nd one 00 xX 14 

Replani 7 of Lots In Toronto niany 
»f the lots are narrow and deep, the space 
vetween the rears of houses eing over 109 
eet. With a different planning many more 
lesirable houses might be built, thus re- 
ducing the cost o land In one case we 
bought overt 300 Teet trontage on each side 
rf ty ck. The lots are 125 feet deep 
and the rears adjoin without lane be 
tween We are building almost solidly 
upon the street frontage and reserving two 
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Recreation Facilities in Public Parks* 


Providing Facilities for Different Kinds of Playground Interesst 
Laying Out and Surfacing Playground Areas 
Selecting the Apparatus 


By Edward B. De Groot 


General Secretary, Playground Association of Chicago 


! has become necessary for the park 
superintendent to add to his’ fune 
tions as horticulturist, engineer, master 
echanic, architect, landscape expert, art 


critic, police magistrate, diplomat and 


keeper of the zoo the function of “Captain 
of the Leisure Time Pursuits of the Peo 
le.” In other words, the park superin 
tendent must not only know what the peopl 
wish to see in parks, but he must now know 
vhat they wish to do in parks. Also, why 
d how they wish to do certain things in 
certain manner, just as he has always 
nown why people wish to see certain 
things 
With sufficient funds available, there 
have been few questions in any park board 
as to the extent to which a superintendent 
ight go in making a park a passive recrea- 
tion center. Things which have aided peo 
ple in their pursuit of recreation taken in 
walks, drives, through the eye, prone upon 
the grass or seated upon a bench have 
een supplied abundantly. On the other 
hand, every park superintendent has felt 
the difficulty of determining where to begin 
and where to end in making a park an 
active recreation center. Things and plans 
which have aided people in their pursuit 
of recreation through motor expression 


have not been supplied except in a compara- 
; 


tively limited manner, Questions of park 
composition, landscape effects and artistic 
expression have not governed this situation 
so much as the attitude of park boards and 
superintendents themselves. The South 
Park Commission of Chicago has set the 
pace for the entire country in developing 
a new kind of park which has retained as 
much as possible of the traditional park 
treatment, but with the very maximum ot 
facilities for motor expression in recreation 
as the motive. In other words, in the 
South Park plan there has been unique 


assembling of modern recreation facilities 
vhich have been given a rklike setting 
But the South Park Board is stil sking 
the question how far it sho or this 

itter and whether it has not already gon 
too tar aS a park board 


Different Kinds of Playground Interests 


Four groups of 1 

, ; 
ferent kinds of equ 
ditterent plans of 


noted. 


iterests, requiring 
ipment and son ewhat 


management, may r 





Group One Sports of he Seas 

and snow sports, such as skating, t gg g 
ckey, ice, boating, etc.; (b) water 

such as rowing, sailing, motoring, canoeing 

shing, lake, river and ocean bathing 

ellaneous sports, such as fly g 
hery, equestrian sports, bicycling in 


nics, etc. 


Group Two—Traditional Games 


Rugby football, soccer football, golf, te 
roque, lacrosse, cricket, et 

Group ‘hree—Traditional Track a1 Fie 
Athletics: Running upon a cinder track g 
jump, pole vault, broad jump, sh t 
ind hammer throwing, hurdle racing 

Group Four—The Modern Direct 
ground: Gymnastic and play apparatu 

ins, wading pools, modified basebal 

yall, basket ball, hand ball, quoits, swi g 


gymnasiums, bathing 
et 


rhe first group is 


s, field houses containing halls, clu 


and dressing 


somew hat remote ft 


our main theme. Referring to Group Tw 


In providing facilitie 
the best orientation | 
each play area Fo 
courts should be I: 
axis of the playing 


ind south Baseba 


cording to the maj 


‘fans,” be given a n¢ 


*s for traditional 


yossible should be el 


otball fields an tennis 


iid out with the lon 
sections running nort 
ll diamonds should 
ority or lavers 


yrth-and-south arrange 


ment with a slight removal of second bass 
eastward. With this orientation, the batter 


would face north a 
courses requires are 


nd slightly east (ol 


as of 10 to 60 acres tor 


nine holes and 8o to 150 acres for eightee! 


holes of level or 


factory golf playing. 


rolling land for satis 
Back stops for base 





| 
. 
i 
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irge opel guarded against in no uncertain manner 
Gambling upon the result of games on the 
~ rei part of players and spectators sl t 
eet oh, extend discouraged in every possible manner 
Se Wrangling among players and betweer 
O11 layers, umpire, referee or other officials 
é ( should be guarded against Gambling ) 
I the games 18 almost always the basic « 5 
iseba oOo! wrangling among i) ivers, Spectators in 
legree ofncials The exclusive use by |] S 
t stops organizations of games Ci es shot 
icCK SLtOps prohibited except upon spt “al occasions 
ree en afr lennis nets and iseball bases sho 
fensiv provided by park authorities. Golf cours 
stops at caddies should be controlled by par! 
( tuatior thorities in their charge for service 
s the play their “finding” of and selling golf S 











fryers * 





ent b Che use of public park games f S 
them ar individuals, teams and groups in an effort 
to advertise the wares of a business house 


é ties will factory, or what not, should be prohibited 
conditions his is often attempted in the use of ban 
ve ve ad ners, extensively lettered uniforms and the 
St diamonds distribution of programs,  scoré rds, 
helds, also star schedule of games, etc., with much adver 


tising matter printed thereon. It goes with 





e, first served out saying that public property shoul 
erne \ it be used for the private business ~ 
s tion nent and financial gain of any member ort 


the mabuilit group of members of any community. 
graft, or slip by Baseball, football, golf and tennis have 
tickets must be their value greatly enhanced when acces- 
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sory facilities, such as toilet rooms, dress- 
ig and bathing quarters, are provided neat 
But these accessories are only an ag 
eravation to the public and a source of 
lisorder when poorly planned, neglected 
keep and inadequately managed. AL] 
that has been said above concerning “firs 
ome, first served” and the handling of 
er 


nits and tickets applies to the manag: 
ent of accessory facilities. 
Referring to Group Three: In urban pub 
parks and in all playgrounds of com 
varatively small area, hammer and discus 
throwing should be eliminated from th 
rogram of facilities and activities. If 
track and field athletics are treated as 


directed sports (under a play leader em 


ICAN 


arks of 100 vards, 120 yards, 22 
140 yards, 880 vards and one es 
be permanently marked with stakes 
or wood posts. Stakes should SO I 
ints where hurdles aré¢ » be st 

1 the 12 ind 220-vard races t 

le t t alld Stance l Ss ea ) 
end at the same point \ tl 
running tracks is 20 feet ¢ es 
straightaway and 14 fee hes o1 
opposite side and on the t S he 
| t area should ie g ( eithe 
with barriers to prevent 1 9 5 
ing within range of tl h 
If poles tor vault ng ~ S 
high jump are provid they sh 
bamboo, because of the oreater 
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WADING POOL, WITH FIELD HOUS 


ployed by the park board), revolver with 
blank cartridges, 50-foot tape line and balls 
of yarn for finish line in running races 
should be placed in the custody of the 
leader. The leader should provide himsel! 
with a stop watch at his own expense. It 
provided with this tool at the expense of 
the park board, it will always be out ot 
order. The orientation of the running 
track is best with the long axis north-and 
south, and the straightaway on the west 
side. A quarter-mile track with a 220-yard 
straightaway represents an ideal arrang¢ 
ment. If a smaller track is developed it 
should have at least 120 yards straight 
away on one side. The start and finish 


E IN BACKGROUND 


over any othe 


plied. 
Phe 


and its 


paratively simple 


of ath] 


{ 
gene ral 


rT wood t] it ight 
management of the inning 
accompanying tacilities is 
matter except n 
tic tournaments and contests. | 
conditions the regula coin 
softening of the ground in front o 


and pole-vault posts, the sprinklir 


ind m 


guardin 


irking 


g agall 


of 


ist 


t] 


al 


muses OT 


constitute good management 


acilitie 
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co1ege 
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12 TH] AMER 
coaches t é \t es of athleti 
our re ontests, Spectators snot 

e kept off the track and out of the trac 
enclosure sufhcient number of guards 
nd officers st 1 be provided to hold a1 
control the spectators under any conditions 
It should be t function of one of the par! 
oft O see it the regular number and 
proper character of officials are present a1 

1 t of the event lf the rut 
ing trac ts accompanying facilities 
ire irt Oo tens ( pl ground s§ heme 
idditional features of management should 
provides 

Referri sroup Fo I It s this group 
of facilit nd their nagement th 
have played havoc in recent years with cus 
toms and traditions in park planning, main 
tenance and operation This is true be 


cause sudden] ind with swiftness. we have 


turned frot the basis of a few ecreation 


cilities upor rge areas to a great man 
recreation facilities upon small areas, and 
from custodial methods of management to 


intensive methods of leadership, direction 


and instruct 


In working with small areas and 


many 


facilities for active play and recreation, the 


first thing to done is to divide the total 


irea into two or three parts lhe bes 
irrangement 1S a certain area tor the ex 
clusive use of small children (boys and girls 
together) up to nine or ten years of age 
a second area for girls exclusively above 
ten years of age, and a third area for the 


~] . 4 . . 
eXciusive use of bovs above nine or te! 


vears OT age hese separate areas May b 
reduced to two by combining the girls’ and 
children’s laveround lf the girls and chil 
dren occup separate areas, the, should 
be divide yy a line or fence which makes 
possible reé communication one with the 


other, in order to etiect economy in super 


ision (he reason for separate areas is 


based upon e sociological and psychologi 


cal differences in play instincts and tenden 


cies among bovs and girls lhe play in 
terests of boys and girls are common inter 
ests in the main up to eight, nine or ten 
vears of age But at the 


~ 


age of ten, o1 


year or two earlier, there is a parting of the 


ways. Boys then demand areas and equip 
ment quite apart from girls and “babies.” 
and girls seet unable to work out their 


play interests a satisfactory manner whet 


little bovs ind girls are 


~ 


“under foot” or not 


“entirely out of the way.” 
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The Playground Surface 


\fter the question of areas is sett 
the next problem for solution is that of 
satisfactory surface upon which to pla 
and work out the various activities co 
non to the modern playground The pre 


cise problems are these absence of dus 


id drainage, smoothness, surface pleas 
ng to the eye, not too hard and not t 
soft, free of cutting and scratching qual 
ties \ convex instead of a concave 


1 


has been found to solve 


the drainagt prob 
em lorpedo sand upon black or cla 
loam, when sprinkled with water or light 
oil, has been found to eliminate dust with 
out making mud. Torpedo sand has less 
scratching and cutting qualities than cindet 
but supplies enough friction to rapidly wear 
out balls and other leather and cloth-co 
ered apparatus common to the average 
playground. Gullies and pockets in the sur 
face of the playground may be elimina 
by the use of creosoted blocks, hard wood 
planking or cement, when use of apparatus 
is the cause of breaking the surface. The 
problem of a perfectly satisfactory surfac« 
for a small area extensively used dail 
vast numbers of children and young peo 
Mr. Harry S. Richards 
Maintenance, Soutl 


Park Commission, Chicago, has produc: 


is always with us. 
Superintendent of 
what seems to me to be the best play eround 
surface that has yet been tried. It is esp 
cially good for tennis courts and small areas 
which must withstand hard and const 
use. Mr. Richards proceeded as follows 
He excavated carefully with reference to 
character of sub-soil in an effort to secur: 
If sub-soil of sticky clay 


was discovered, cinders 12 inches deep were 


good drainage 


hirst applied to the excavated surface 


sandy sub-soil was discovered, cinders 


the depth of only 4 inches were needed 


1 packed 


lhe cinders were then rolled and 
Upon the well-rolled cinders was placed a 
layer of stone 2 inches deep, the 
measuring from ™% to 1% 


stones 
inches in diam 
eter. The stone, like the cinders, was then 
well rolled. 
a depth of It inch, this mixture: 


Per Cent 
vy Weig 
Cork (pieces °s to 4 In hes in dian 
eter) 2 
Sand . 33 
Stone (pieces 1/6 to % inches in diam 
eter) 10: 


\sphalt 33: 1/3 


Upon the stone was placed, to 
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niet La bes 
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A TYPICAL CHICAGO 1 


1.87 pounds of asphalt was used for each 
square foot. 

rhese ingredients were thoroughly mixed 
in a mechanical asphalt-mixing plant such 
as is used by road builders rhe mixture, 
taken from the mixing plant, was spread 
and raked evenly and then rolled by a hand 
roller weighing between 1,500 and 2,000 
\fter the mixture was well rolled, 
there was spread over the surface a very 


pounds. 


light covering of sharp sand or crushed 
granite. The light covering of sand or 
granite was soon trampled into the mix- 
ture or brushed off by the feet of those who 
used the playground. The cost of the play- 
ground surface just described may be stated 
as 60 cents to $1 per square yard, exclusive 
of grading and foundation of cinders and 
stone. The merits of such a surface are 
these: 

It will endure without care for a great many 
years. 

It is perfectly dust- and mud-proof. 

It may be washed with the hose 

Less than any other playground surface will 
it skin the knees, cut the hands and injure the 
players in their numerous falls and “spills.” 

It may be marked readily and permanently 
for games. 

It will not wear out playground balls, basket 
balls, volley balls and similar apparatus half 

J I 

as rapidly as other playground surfaces. 


Playground Equipment 
Having selected, graded and surfaced our 
areas, we are now ready to select apparatus 
and play facilities. For the children’s play 


'LAYGROUND FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


space the following apparatus is recon 
mended as a useful, safe and complete, but 
not exhaustive list: 

One wading pool, 30 to 50 feet in diameter 

One sand bin, not less than 12 x 20 feet 

Iwo athletic slides; six swings attached 
in iron-pipe frame not more than Io feet hig 
three see-saws mounted upon an _ iron-pipt 
frame not more than 2 feet high; tw riant 
strides; two vertical ladders, 7 feet high, 14 
feet apart and connected at the top with a hori 
zontal ladder; six baby 
of balls, bats, nets, bean bags and ri 


Chis equipment, exclusive of wading | 


sand bin, should not cost more than $30 


swings; a good supply 


For the girls’ playground the following 
apparatus is recommended: 


One or two volley ball courts; two quoit 
pitches; one basket ball set; three balance 
beams; one high-jump set; six swings 
tached to an iron-pipe frame not more than 12 
feet high; ladders, as suggested for the child 


ren’s play space, but with vertical ladders 8 
feet high; two sets of traveling rings; two giant 


strides; a cement platform for dancing, 40 x 40 


feet; a good supply of balls, bats, nets juoits 
and jump sticks. This equipment, exclusive of 
cement platform, should not cost more than 


$500. 


For the boys’ playground the following is 
recommended :, 


Two high-jump sets; one pole-vault set; one 


shot-put equipment; two broad-jump lanes and 
accessories; three quoit pitches; two giant 
strides; six swings attached to an iron-pipe 
frame not more than 12 feet high; two hori 


zontal bars; two sets of flying rings; one or 
two volley ball sets; one or two playground 


baseball diamonds and accessories; a good sup- 
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the playground in the hands of a i 
rained play leader rather th n nere foo : 
ich, nurs¢ Ir policen é 
- d] + ; 1 
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s [he crux of the mat side fr the 
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Vnere targe areas are available it 1s ad 
isable to in 
ound the running track described undet 


Three of our classification of facili 


lhe arrangement ot appar 





Pt ~—- 
given area is still another problem. | 

leve that the best procedure is to couple 
this probl with that of the provision o 
shade ind to treat thes« ) é S Ss one 
In other words, plant the girl nd chil 
Iren’s playground as groves, setting th 
trees 25 Or 30 Teé ipart nd then proceed 
to arrange the game spaces and apparatus 


+} \\ 
retween le trees Whatever is lost in free 


aom of action in games wi De 


offset in the sl 


lade secure e€ oy nastic 
yparatus in the boy’s playground iv be 
placed in one group, or divided and dis 


tuted to Several ts in either ¢ i 
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The California Tree-Planting Act of 1913 


lhe new tree-planting act now in fore: 
in California cities leaves the execution of 
the work to the municipalities rather than 
to contractors, and brings each city int 


direct relation with the property-owners 
the matter of tree-planting. 

Before ordering any work to be done, th« 
city council must adopt a resolution of in 


proposed work an 


i 
referring it to the city board, 


tention describing the 
commission 
or officer in charge of tree-| lanting, or, in 
the absence of such, to the city engineer 
makes a re 


rhis board or officer then 


on the proposed improvement, with plans 





and specifications for the work, includi 
a statement of the kinds of trees and 
shrubs, their approximate ages and sizes 
together with an estimate of cost, a « 
gram and a statement of the proposed as 
sessment. 

Proceedings may be stopped for six 
months by 
majority of the frontage on the proposed 
work. After hearing the 
council may confirm, correct or reject th 


property -OWners representin a 


s 


protests, the city 


proposed assessment. If the work is or 
dered done, the city clerk gives the dia 
gram and assessment to the tax collector, 
who records them in his office and fixes 

time limit for the payment of assessments 


\fter due notice, ropert represent 

1! ent assessinents 1S sok Re ie! 

rom sale iv be cle I 

te of Sale yay é to tl 

ft the ount for h : 
ld, with an a ( { 2 
ent Che redempt ‘ ne 
x collector to he t 

1 7 
upon his deliver ‘ t 

riginal certificate of sal | ) 
ré emption, a deed to the propert 5 


cuted by the tax collector after the « 





\ction to contest t 
ent st be ec 
vithin thirty days after the levy, and é 
rom the judgment in such actio1 
perfected within thirty days after ent 
lhe city treasurer t es ( roe the 
I S collecte I a be t iTl 
uded by a loan from the general city fun 
in order to expedite itters. The work is 
done under the supervision and control of 
the board or officer that made th nit 
report on the proposed improvement he 
special assessment provides funds for 
ing the trees or shrubs, for protecting t 
by guards or grat $ ring the 
not longer than five years \fter the ex 
piration of the fixed period. their re St 


€ paid tor out of the 














Important Financial Statistics of 193 Cities 
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>) 10,777 713 1, 809, 022 4, 64, 630 | ; 1 
130,384 | 1,282.8 170, 404 194, 755 117 907 2’ 339° 003 4 981 173" 877 11 00 8’ 847, 735 | 13° - 
w6, 024 2. I 69 232,618 19, 894 4,308,154 || 62. 269 172.3 x 279 15. 138° 389 | ong 12 
22, 422 9, 172 . 214, 496 15, 938 1, 447, 490 59, 528 40, 441 63, 062 206, 611 1, 848, 656 . 
shed 8, 717 me, On 200, 920 3, 85 880, 075 19,01 163, 792 7,067 5, 275, 054 | 226, 059 Os 
MIVISIONS OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTAL SERVIC] 
LAND, BUT r | — s 
D, LDINGS, AND UIPMENT OF GENERAL | 
DEPARTME NTS —cx ntinued ’ LAND, BUILDINGS, AND EQUIPMENT OF PUBLIC SERVICE ENTERPRISES. 
Land, build —$—$_$___ — _ 
| ings, abd | | 
| | Electric 
Art Parks, | | Water lightand | Markets Docks Cemeteries 
Libraries galleries | gardens, and| All other. | Tota on power s and wharves, ~ is 
and playgrounds. | systems ue if and ema 
r cum | ga 3 aCale al é tones 
} systems. 
| 
| { | 
$78, 926, 388 | $4,709,144 | $872,245, 440 | $51, 067, 7: 2 5, 85 $542, 719,125 | $21,342,905 $25, 568,355 |$128, 824,739 ($14,279, 933 'g AO, SOK 
1, 629, 008 643, G38, 484 4 °] | 15, 984 ‘ | 6,941,4 
1,933,896 | 88, 892, 483 | 4 48 | 10,647,8 99.0001 1/4745 
| 466,150 76, 532, 79. 2,92 | oe 4} 2,401, 0 1 fa 
| 5°00 | 40, 527, 655 1, 059 | 4009 r 1’ 418 680 
675, OX | 22,654,025 1,352, 550 1,248, 288 & ‘ ne 
ERTIES EMPLOYED OR HELD FOR SPECIFIED PURPOSES 
ck : es 
ratel }'Water-supply ia Pr wharve I res . A U 
rr —_ } ems sy stem: and land ha seal ote, 4 o 
ings. . 
= — 
| sirand total $36, 106, 194 $27,750,083 | $1, 82% ta 58 $495, 676 | $1,353, 365 $855, 829 $ $ Pi $ 
| Group I 17, 836, 413 13, 239,720 143,926 | 1,244, 802 116, 538 \¢ | 8, & 2. 668. &Z: 
Oren ll 3. 516,060 3. 158,996 130, 131 | 10, 97¢ a7 754 
Group Ill 5, 992, 700 | 4, 700, 086 220,414) 120,208} 44, 662 68, OO r 112 
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ton 3 35 2, 675.334 119, 074 45, 292 20. 568 187, 6 1 4 2 7% a 163 
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iding, whach proved to be one of the n 
1913, will be continued throu 14 
i—How to Keep the Streets Clean, 7—How to Increase the Civie Effi- 
ciency of Commercial Organiza- 
tions. 
2—How to Promote the Planting and Clinton Roge s 
Care of Shade Trees. al Municiy ne 
sS—How to Obtain Pure Milk. 
Ml N Bak ( I | 
Health, Mont 
d—How to Secure Better Lighted 
ti—liow to Make a Study of Local wg ‘ 
ttility Franchises. r. ¢ lartir ~~ 
Light A\ssociati h 
. 10—How to Organize a Municipal Ref- 
i—How to Facilitate Intercourse Be- erence Library. 
tween City and Country. lohr \. Lapy Di 
{ t tit and Adn 
5i—How to Determine Relative Values 1i—How Newspapers Can Coéperate in 
in Municipal Sanitation. Civie Betterment. 
( r 5 Talcott W ums, LI : 
g f Journalisn ( . | 
i—How a Woman's Clab Can Cotperate 
with the City Officials. iz—How to Plan for Fire Protection in 
Congested Districts. 
William A. Starrett, of St 
Vieck, New ¥ k 
+! T . 
By S. Whinery 
Consulting Engineer, New York City . 
| s not possible or I e to give in- that it is not wise or safe to base « 
elliges e about the cleaning of the sions upon such data without a full know 
streets ¢ ty without retty full edge and careful consideration of all the 
knowledge « ll the lo tions in tacts and conditions affecting then Phis is 
olved. Th 1 state of repair of the particularly true of reported cost 
aavemen he trathe to w they are in addition to differing physical conditions 
subjecte | 1es sposing oO is, unfortunately, true that the presen 
street swee es and t sh, the climati ethods of accounting in many street cl 
e rities sree O é ess it 1 ng departments make it next to 
esired 0 { 1 s well as sible to ascertain the actual or relative 
erous other il « stances, are all cost of the various details of the work 
ements tl st be Mv irefully to compare intelligently results in one 
msidere tlining a prog for the with those in another 
Street cle o epat ent (One atte pt 
ng to writ the broad subject of this Finances 
rtich st therefore confine himself In a project for cleaning the streets of 
largely to pr les and practices of gen any municipality, the first important practi 
eral applicatior cal step is to provide the necessary funds 
In most cities the ifford y local for the support of the street cleaning d 
past experience and results afford the best partment. Other things being equal, th 
basis for ruture rorects ‘ programs cost of cleaning the Streets 15S, roughly, in 
While the methods followe: ind results ob direct ratio to the degree of cleanliness at 
tained in other cities may be and should tained, and the amount appropriated will 
studied, it e kept const n mi therefore, control the quality of the wor 
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that can be accomplished. However care 
ethcient and economical a street clean 
ing department may be, the quantity and 


juality of the work accomplished will be 


} 


limited by the amount of money availabl 


for the work. It is illogical and unreason 
ible to expect a street cleaning de partment 
to keep the streets ideally clean when the 
imount of money 
vholly 


sult. Cherefore, 


allowed for the work is 
inadequate to accomplish that re 
in considering the sum to 
appropriated, the standard of cleanli 
ness it 1s desired to attain should be first 
determined and the appropriation 
accordingly 


Money is required by the street cleann 


department tor two general purposes the 
proper equipment of the department and 
operating expenses lhe tormer 1S as 
necessa®&ry and important as the latter. Sat 


isfactory results cannot be 


] 


departnent 


expected if tl ( 
is compelled to do its work 
with insufficient, antiquated and dilapidated 
apparatus. I*very citizen engaged in con 


ducting a private business enterprise appre 
ciates the importance of procuring the best 


and most efhcient machinery and appliances 


if he hopes to succeed in these days o 
sharp competition. He must be prepared to 
conduct his business and turn out his prod 
uct at the lowest possible cost, and to do 
this his equipment must be up to date and 
the best of its kind. It is not unusual in 
large and successful industrial and manu 
facturing establishments that a compara 
tively new and costly machine will be dis 
carded and scrapped, and replaced by an 


‘ 


improved one that will turn out work at 


al 
lower cost, and thus prove more economical 
in the end. Few will deny the wisdom of 


the same policy in conducting municipal 
public work, and yet many street cleaning 
along 
with old, dilapidated and inefficient appa 


ratus, and often not enough of 


departments are compelled to get 


even this 
is on hand to do the required work properly 

It is wholly unreasonable to expect a de 

partment to accomplish satisfactory results 
either as to quality or cost of work under 
such conditions. Not only this, but it is, in 
the end, an inexcusable waste of the public 
It is a policy that may be truly 
called penny wise and pound foolish, 


money. 


If expenses must be held down to a cer 
tain limit, it is wiser to curtail operating 
rather than equipment expenditures. In 
fact, the total expenses of the department 


Cit? 2 


nay not infrequently be reduced by prop 


i i 


erly providing it with improved, efhcient 


labor-saving apparatus, even though the 
hrst cost may seem high 

While extravagance should be rig 
opposed, and while the fina conditio 
ot a city May Make it necessary to restrict 
expenditures in all municipal departments 
it must be borne in ind that it cle 
Streets are desire or expected the neces 
Sal one s « Ss to iC 
lish the purpose, and if this is withheld the 
street cleaning department should not 
held responsible tor the unsatistacto1 
ition of the streets caused therel 

Emphasis is here given to this matter o1 
ilequate appropriations because 1n 
cities where econon is tel to be neces 
Sary the street eaning department 
among the first to be attacked and to have 


Its appropriations restricted or reduce d 
Mh I 


Method of Cleaning 


It is coming to be 


generally recognize 
+1 - } ‘ ~ scar 
hat from both the sanitary and isiness 
point of view the most objectionable 


lust produced 


ot street dirt is the fine « 
the drying out and pulverization of the 
ial excreta and other matter that finds 


way to the surface of the streets L rie 
fresh, raw and usually damp excret 

rubbish are objectionable 
sight, but when dried and g 


floats in the air when disturbed, and dis 


ease germs contained in it are breathe 


round the dust 


the nose, mouth and lungs ot tnose ex 
posed to it, where it may develop specific 
diseases. This dust, carried by the winds 


enters residences and business houses to the 


Injury of delicate goods or furni 


~ 
} 


by reagitation may thence be carried into 


the human system. Any system of street 


cleaning that does not provide for the pre 


vention or allaying of street dust cannot 


therefore be regarded aS Satistactory he 
best remedy against dust is to forestall it 
formation by removing the fresh 
from the street as quickly and 





as possible before it can be converted inte 
dust. Where the 

such a character as to admit of it, the mos 
effective method of 
prompt 


plishing this 1 
removal of the accumulations b 


the so-called patrol system, where 


accon 


area of street is frequently passed over b 


a patrolling cleaner and the fresh accumu 
lations removed. 


street surfaces are of 


a limited 


\ 





Street Cleaning Apparatus obtain employment in 
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ntervals municipal government will give him auth 
nsive, ity and means to try out promising 
ugn provements. 
he particulat pparatus an ( 
ost suitable for use in any city w 
s! end materially on the local conditions 
l ist be selected with reterence t i 
g : nd as the result of trial and experien 
s fine 
Organization and Labor 
\ssuming that the head of the street 
s leaning department is competent 
Or nows from experience the local cond 
en nd requirements, he should be given 
fat ind in the organization and manning 
his department, unhampered by person 
political influence. This is a principle that 
host 1as been discussed so thoroughly a1 
ec niversally accepted in theory that it nee 
ewha not be enlarged upon hers Unfortunately 
veep t 1S too frequently ignored in practice 
nro the head of the department is to be 
st responsible for results, as he should be, he 
etho ust be given full authority in the selectior 
h these of subordinates down to the laborers 
iterial Street, 
street It is the custom in many cities to 
9 dt the street department a sort of asylun 
wn the those requiring charitable help. U1 
ne nates who, because of age, decrepitude, dis 


ease or other causes are no longer abl 
private concerhs a! 
ust be, partly at least, supported by the 
rather public, as well as those who have be 
lt may old and infirm in the city service, are for 
g appa ipon or retained in the street departm« 


rch o! with the idea that they can thus earn some 








[he thing toward their support and to that ex 
not ad tent relieve the public of their care. It is 
thers mistaken policy. Not only are thes¢ 
held tor abled laborers unable to earn the 
new and wages usually paid them, but they ar 
do the demoralizing element in the whole labor 
economii force. The average laborer, however 
power strong and capable he may be, reasons that 
convey he should not be required to do more work 
has not than those around him who receive th 
sonably ame pay, and will too often gauge his ef 
forts accordingly \ few decrepit men, 
ige city who are physically unable to do a fair day’s 
irchase work, may set the pace for a whole gang 


oved ap Where it is not possible to wholly segré 

rtment gate to themselves these old and infirn 
r present laborers, it will usually be far better and 
more economical to send them to some re 
to pos treat, and to retire deserving, worn-out em 
the wise ployes on a pension. Street cleaning work 








mrerretin EH 








THE 


requires able-bodied, energetic, active and 


let or, and if men of that kind only are 

“ie ee ; ; 
empioved the whole force may ve held ip 
to reason high standard of perfor: 
ance, 


Disposal of Street Sweepings and Waste 


| ost cities the final disposal of the 


Sw ec ngs and waste collected trom the 
streets 1s a more or less troublesome prob 
le nd the cost is no small item in the 
expenses of the street cleaning department, 


\ few cities are able to dispose ot a part of 
the sweepings from paved Streets to tarm 
ers and gardeners in the near vicinity on 
terms that repay at least a part of the cost 
that would otherwise have to be incurred 
But the expense of handling and transport 
" bh] ] 


ing the material to any considera 


tance, and its bull 

commercial value as a fertilizer, place a 
imit on its disposal in this way Never 
theless, it should be possible, in the smaller 
cities at least, to interest farmers and gar 
deners in the use of this material to 
creater extent than 1s now common, ana to 
thus dispose of sweepings at a price that 
would reduce the cost of disposal other 
Wise While the percentages of fertilizing 
elements in the sweepings even trom smooth 
pavements are small, the actual market 
alue, measured by the total quantity ol 
ehese elements in a ton of sweepings, is sel 


dom less than two dollars, and there ought 
and doubtless sometime will be, some way 
devised to utilize or recover at least a part 


of this value. Mine tailings containing much 


less value per ton are profitably worked 
over and the value recovered, and it would 
seem possible that the less difficult and re 
fractory street sweepings might, if th 
proper process could be discovered, be 
treated with equal success. It is a problem 
that deserves more study than seems here 
tofore to have been devoted to it. 

The use of street refuse for filling low 
eround or reclaiming areas of shallow 
water and marshes has not received the 
systematic attention it deserves If, where 
such lands are available, the city would 
acquire them by purchase to be gradually 
filled in with city waste, their value would 
in time be so greatly increased that the 
profits from their sale would go far toward 
paying the entire cost of waste disposal. 
This is not a random statement; there are 
instances where private persons or corpora 
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23 
t1 s, havi g contracts for the Ispos ( 
t Ste have e eno! us T Ss 
the intelligen n of this 
loo otten « 1es Ss she 
I dae Ol x , ~ 
vaste on privat ids, the own 
vhich, in time é re hits 
fro 
here is, 1 Ss vg t 
of the public that extensive d s 
waste in the vicinity ot lt-up sé 
not only insanitary, but res 
bl nuisance I’xperienc ! el 
cities seems t 
e 1s witho four , ) 
( Street Sweepings, per] 
vel handled, m: e neithe 
or offensive Whe spre 
tive in layers tl 
pose to the oxidizing effec rs 
the purest and richest street swe 
free from garbage V1 I r ( 
s ice 
Cost-Keeping and Accounting 
Until quite recent years littl 
was given to accurate account 
detail cost-keeping in the street ng 
departments of American cities t was 
difficult, if not impossible, to ascert 
the records and books the-unit cost 
particular detail of the work, Dis 
and agitation have of late years led to gre 
improvement in this respect in many ties 
It is coming to be more and mort re 
ciated that in the present develops 
of the business of street cleaning 
ments and economies must be looked 
more careful attention to details, at 
the possibilities of small reductions in the 
unit cost of these details. To do this 
cessfully requires a careful study and anal 
vsis of these details, including thei 
itemized cost, which in turn requires a full 
and complete recording an 1 accounting sys 
tem. 
It is desirable for many reasons that 
uniform system of accounting for street 


c 


leaning departments should be worked ou 
and generally adopted, but even were thi 
done there would remain many exceptiona 
details in each city, not covered by the get 
eral account, that require special study be 
cause of local conditions. While, therefore, 
an adequate general system of account 


should be adopted and maintained, a pro 
I 
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I or nai 
details or teatures 
‘ Lh 
‘ ( » | ‘ o 
( t I ) 
, 
I nye ( ( ‘ 
‘ 
| } S 


CAN 


study of the 


sults have been in many cases 





Cis: 


efficiency and economy that 
make possibl 


n 


results may 


What is here suggested is the applicatio 


to the street cleaning department of th 
special detail investigations upon whi 
the odern “efficiency studies” have beet 


sed and from which such important 


attained 





Picking Fittest Men for City Jobs 


By William H. Allen 


WARTOONISTS 1 New or ave 





saloo } y 
litche , 

‘ o al F 
cit ylicatio I 
While thos efficic he 

) i ) Ty li¢ i 

K« ) ( \ T é ‘ < 
nat US hat M \litcl 
. , 
self under oblig S¢ ss tests 
vhen k y ent 

Many ’ egis } k 
oO en th Site page is seiess IoTr 
sereciing ct ( en b \ S ( the 
Mavor a might »f trouble 

Mavor Mitchel’s ompetiti ) on 
) petut ¢ 0S Ss will do at 
ording to the N York Bure of Mun 
cipal Resear to un-cr le sel 
ice through: he countt vo reasons 
vhy civil service r non-exempt positions 
has not e€ il le I iccomp sh ore ire 
first, that appomting othcers have violated 
the principle of merit and preparation in 
giving out exen positions, and, second 
that the pressure for these exempt plums 
has bee SO gre it civil service com 
missions é een overridde or intimi 
dated or wheedled into letting down bars 


unnecessarily 
ling, “Picking Fittest Men 
State, National) Jobs,’ 
( has reprinted in its Municipa 
Research Bulletin No aI the plicatior 
blank under the caption “Do You Measure 


tor (it (( ount 


Lp to the ( ity Job You Want? Vhe 
| 


letin has been distributed to chambers o 


commerce, mayors, comptrollers and ed 
tors throughout the country, urging that the 
blank be printed in local papers, shown 


ficials, understood by public-spirited cit 


ens and used by those who seek positions 


for themselves or for others 


Copies of the blank may be secured 


iddressing [THE AMERICAN City or the bi 
Ne \\ Yor 


hey mav be had in lots of ten tor 10 cents 


lots of fifty for 50 cents 


Municipal Research, 


reau oO! 





readers of this journal will send in at least 
experiences or suggestions about the 

or testing applicants for non-competitive 
positions, such as secretaries to ma rs 


‘onfidential secretaries to comptroli Ss, 


leputies to public works or health commis 
sioners, etc. 

here is one use of this blank that is no 
nentioned in the 


candidates for 


Bureau's bulletin, namel 
to try out mayor, com 


troller, city manager, commissioner, etc 
One of the lessons of the commission goy 
ernment movement is that merely having 
few officers instead of 


itself guarantee efficiency in handling pub 


many does not of 


lic business. Experience proves that a few 
must be prepared for their public work o1 
else they are certain to waste public funds 
and city opportunities. Those citizens whi 
take interest enough in the city’s welfare to 
ask their mayors or commissioners to select 
the fittest for 
will easily take the next step to ask them 
selves these same questions about candi 
dates for office. 

Few more important steps could be taker 


non-competitive positions, 


chambers of commerce, women’s clubs, 
etc., than to distribute among their mem 
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Lal 
APPLICATION 3 
FOR APPOINTMENT TO THE EXEMPT CLASS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CITY OF | 
19" NEW YORK 
| 
TO THE POSITION OF 
APPLICATION NO SITION OF — ee 7 
\tave Tee © | 
NAME RESIDENCE AODAESS 
- iii TELEPHONE No 
RAGE OF GinvHD BUSINESS ADDRESS 
TELEPHONE No 
ARE VOU & CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES HOW LONG HAVE YOU LIVED IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
WATIONALITY ace MARRIED OR SINGLE 
BUSINESS OR PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 
INCLUDE GOVERNMENTAL POSITIONS SPECIFYING WHaT ANO WHETHER APPOINTED OF ELECTED) 
EMPLOYED | woce ! 
—— 7 NAMES AND ADOMESSES OF EMPLOYERS | Genera, MATURE PERSONS Savany 
raow ro | or OvTes | SuPeaviece 
} | | 
| | 
i 
(LEAVE BLANK-—TO GE FILLED IN BY MR. MITCHEL) 
FACTORS weet RATING 
RESULTS SECURED IN SIMILAR POSITIONS * 20 
NOTE THESE FACTORS ARE i 
R uLTs CUREO IN T aP T - 10 
STATED HERE IN ORDER TO UTS SEUNOne ee Seu PQseNe | 
INDICATE TO THE APPLICANTS EXPERIENCE IN SIMILAR POSITIONS * 10 
aNO TO THOSE WRITING 
EXPERIENCE IN OTHER POSITIONS 5 
LETTERS OF RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS WHAT WEIGHT tS TO TRAINING FOR SIMILAR POSITIONS * - 5 
BE GIVEN THE DIFFERENT 
GENERAL FITNESS FOR POSITION . 1S 
FACTORS 
GENERAL EDUCATION 5 
CHARACTER AND REPUTATION - 15 
PERGONAUTY. AGE ANO PrHyYSical FITNESS ° - 16 
ToTau - .- 100 
L_ 
TTENOEO OEGREES 
a SCHOOL OF COLLEGE aloe 


ro 





PERSONAL REFERENCES OF MEN MOST FAMILIAR WITH YOUR WORK 
(AA8O0 ENCLOSE LETTES®S FROY NOT WORE THAN THREE OF THE PERSONS NAMED STATING HOW LONG IN WHAT CAPACITY ETC THEY 
HAVE FNOWN YOU 


BUSINESS OF ! 
NAMES PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATION aOORESSES 


Trcermone NO 
TrLerwows NO. 
Trerwowt No 


Teeewone No 


SPECIAL ABILITY FOR POSITION SOUGHT AS DEMONSTRATED BY YOUR work 


1h SIMILAR POSITIONS IN OTHER POSITIONS 








MAYOR MITCHEL’S APPLICATION BLANK 
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nce than the Be to 
0 I ¢ eT Se cle rl vh 
things h the ) ( h b < Is tor in h 1 
How tl he fittest man or woman. 
A Street Forestry Exhibit 
| nae e¢6 ly re tit ' t tions vere re < r Sé¢ 
reet orestr hibit t \Ta] e! I ing or othe ecl n 
| g 
\ ve by insects, fungus, et S 
R ( rive “= towards pre iw al 
‘ r\ , } h he ) | ( I oht 
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It 1¢ s l tree surge! H I ( Ss « Spe 
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~ . re 
: ) e of prevention tres reset 
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cr I.very specimen in the ex it is 
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4 , 0 Incing exposition oO the eSSé t 
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RESULT OF IMPROPER 
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A PORTION OF THE EXHIBIT 
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G WAYS O! 


ATTACHING INSI \TORS 


\ small 


enemies and fungus diseases of fruit tt 


Space 15S devoted to th 


the benefit of suburban visitors 


re interested in orchards 
This sort of exhibit established in 


} " neatior 
MATKS vecomes an important education 


factor. Its influence is soon felt by unt 


telli 


surgeons 


vent and unreliable tre 


tree-pruners 
The trained and skillful 


welcomes such an effectual ally 





A Reward Offered 


TH 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
S ( 
‘ oO! ‘ ‘ ( 
Che exhi o¢ ese 
d other he 
Mi cilia 
fj ' 
Ay 
1) 
; I 
lt ‘¢ 
lhe ofter of $100 reward for prool that 
iv ¢ ‘ Memphis, enn has 
been guilty of graft during his connectio1 
ith the city will stand during the sen 
idministration 
The offer of this reward was not 
prompted by information which has 
reached Mayor Crump or the nis 
sioners indicating that there is g ting go 
1g on in the city government s de 
ired to keep government free 


the local 


from this sort of fraud Mayo 
SaVS 

‘li go we € 

\ i | he city 

1 the 101 

As fc e w 
gurity he \ y € u 

rged, ‘ ed t 
he law Lhe " good 
which it expe elieve 
work in1 ‘ no ex 


$100.00 REWARD 


A reward of one hundred dollars will be paid by the 
City of Memphis to any person who can and will furnish 
proof that any city employe has been guilty of grafting, 
while holding such employment. 
formant will, in no case, be divulged. 

The City Government pays good salaries and, in re- 
turn, expects and insists upon good service, which it is now 
Neither the Mayor or any City Commissioner is 
aware of any grafting; however, there is talk the world over 
about graft in municipal work, and IF THERE ARE 
GRAFTERS CONNECTED WITH THE CITY 
OF MEMPHIS THE CITY COMMISSIONERS 
WOULD LIKE TO KNOW IT. THE OFFEND. 
ERS WILL NOT ONLY BE REMOVED FROM 
THE CITY PAY ROLLS BUT THEY WILL BE 
PROSECUTED TO THE FULL EXTENT OF 
THE LAW 

FFER PRINTED ON THE BACK OF EVEI 
SALARY. CHECK ISSUED BY THI 
CITY OF MEMPHIS 


The name of such en- 


getting. 





























State and Dcsitiaiel | 





























Leagues of Municipalities 
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The Scope and Proper Limitations of Leagues 
of Municipalities* 
By Richard R. Price 


Director of University Extension, University of Minnesota 


NE of the most significant signs of the 
the formation 
of municipalities 
icant because it indicates a willingness to 


times 1S of state 


leagues signif 
abandon independent and wasteful individ 
ual efforts for the better plan of bringing 
together common experience and common 
conditions and common brains for the study 
and solution of common problems. Pro 
gress is always made easier and more rapid 
when the failures of others need not be re 
peated and when the successes of others 
may be duplicated. Men band together for 
many purposes; why not for the purpose ot 
perfecting the processes and results of mu- 
nicipal government ? 
\t any rate the fact speaks for itself. City 


administration and 
officials became tired of groping in the dark, 
of making unnecessary and costly experi 
ments, when there was a great common 
fund of knowledge, facts and ‘experience 
Therefore they naturally 


came together for mutual counsel and ad 


to draw from. 
vice, and for the exchange of experiences 
which 
the formation of leagues of municipalities 


This was the basic fact resulted in 


Proper Functions of Municipal Leagues 
As the various leagues grow older, prob 
lems of policy arise and grow perplexing. 
The proper solution of these problems will 
have much to do with the permanence and 
the final usefulness and value of these or- 
ganizations. 
confronted with the questions, What shall 


What shall we keep out of? 


lhe officers of leagues will be 


we go into? 


Shall we assist in this movement? Shall 
* From a paper read at the recent annual conver 

tion of the League of Kansas Municipalities Fo 

editorial comment regarding this new department 


page 1 of this issu 


} 
we oppose that movement: 


lore attempted to formulate some principles 
which to my mind are valid in the sol 
of these problems of jurisdiction and s 

In the first place, it should be b 
nind that the League IS an instrument 
study, investigation and research Infor 


mation, results, facts, experience—thes« 
All other functions of 


the organization should be subordinated to 


what you are after 


this-one great end. The public cannot 
ford to pay expenses for junkets, yet cit 
ens will gladly authorize expenditures 
that produce unbiased and authentic int 
nation, and thus redound to the publ 
good. The unprejudiced and critical stud 
of municipal questions in the cold light of 
reason and with the scientific viewpoint 
constitutes the ideal which should be hel 
before such an organization his infor 


mation may come from papers read at th 


onvention, through the exchange of ex] 
riences in the discussions, or through vis 
ing public works in the city where th ) 
vention is held 

\nother proper function of the Li S 
to maintain a place where expert servic 
may be had for any city, however small. A 
very large city can afford to maintain its 
own reference library The small towns 
cannot, and therefore they should all band 
together to secure this service his can 


1 
} 


ve done by the League through its affiliation 
with the extension division of 


The 


the state unt 


facilities 


versity are ireaqd 1 th 
university and need only to be coordinate 
to be at the service of the cities and town 
Here in one office statistics may be com 
piled for all, model ordinances may be 


written, municipal reports kept on file, and 
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wi nd seedy in spots. Yo tice 
the pa 9 is rutte nd has some dh 
t, that the fire Af Ss obsolete 
hat the town has some very anti 
s of business. What do 
go to work at once energeti 
g these things up to date, so that 
ke a proper ri next 
f ention of the Leagu \r l over 
e that same pro s g 
eveling up to a higher stat 
, “< he L¢ igu¢ ! I 
thy service in gett | S 
1 pal efhciency 
Promoting Municipal Legislation 
\n entirely legitimate ! imp 
n of a state leag i s the I 
nicipal legislatio Hi S ( 
h enc ot n org 
he representative 
half a dozen cities usua 
gh eration during the rush : 
ssion lhe thing they ask for ofte1 
and unimportant to 
9 I sied with questions of stat e inter 
lore nd yet that very thing sO 
t to the ties Phe ( 
end en otten oO Sag 
0 se of any oppositior t 
ng heer inert the k of neg 
l ! I But ho V ¢ ere Ss ( ( 
hundred cit es. W ‘ } 
é s and compact e! 
ners come ) tl ug L 4 
it rr legislatio n the 
yt eth League! At once indifference, inert 
CW i Sappear, n tnere 1s ) pt 
t lhe lopeka legislative session oO IQ! 
ne the success of the measures introd 
10 erein which had the bac! ing of the 
ip sas League will furnish ample eviden 
I the truth of what I have just assert 
‘ce Of «is no disparagement of the efforts o 
id ery efficient and hard-working Legisla 
yap Committee which we had on the ger 
eco to say that some of these measures 
and ertainly have fallen by the waysid: 
out it not been known that they had _ be 
g a them the prestige and the weight o 
which organization like the League 
h of its But it is in connection with the 
cipal otion of municipal legislation that I 
tow! lieve state leagues of municipalities 
ou left heir greatest danger 1 know that 
re dis re some present who will not agre« 


views, but I set them forth as the 


resu 


rie 
I 


there 


with 
| 


\ 

















THE 


of my observations and of some thinking 
on the subject. I believe that such a League 
should be non-partisan and also non-politi- 
cal in the narrower sense of the word po 
litical. Of course, if we think of politics as 
art of government, then that 
League's chief business. But if we 
consider politics to be the struggle to put 
into administrative 


the science or 
is the 


effect one or the other 
of opposing principles, then to my mind 
league should eschew politics. 

\nd this position is not incompatible with 
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the promotion of municipal legislation 


[here is no impropriety in appearing be 


fore a legislative committee to ask for ac 
tion on a purely municipal matter, where 
the lines have not been drawn and whet 
the people of the state are not divided into 
warring camps over that very questior 
There is a vast field of influence here, an 
any league can do good work and will fin 
ample play for its energies in obtaining 
legislation that does not in any way touch 


upon controversial matters 





A List of State and Provincial Municipal Leagues 


The following list, ¢ 


mpiled from Tue AMERICAN City’s records, contains the 
39 leagues for municipe ulttie s in the United States and Canada, with the names and add 
f their secretaries. Wlule the list is believed to be substantially mplete and accurate 
editors ret i] welcome additt ns or corrections 


Alberta Association of L. I. Districts and 
Rural Municipalities, 
— James McNicol 
Alt 
Union of “Alberta ean man 
Secretary, George J. Kinnaird, 
ton, Alta. 
Arkansas Association of City Officials, 
Secretary, Lynn Shelton, City 
Little Rock, Ark 
Union of British Columbia Municipalities, 
Secretary, H. Bose, Surrey Centre, B, C 
League of California Municipalities, 
Secretary, H. A. Mason, Pacific Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal 
Union of Canadian Municipalities, 
Secretary, W. D. Lighthall, K 
mount, Quebec 
Carolina Municipal Association, 
Secretary, I. P. Shell, Dunn, N. C. 
Mayors’ Association of Connecticut, 
Secretary, Dr. J. Milton Coburn, South 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Mayors’ Association of Illinois, 
Secretary, Arthur G, Brown, 
Indiana League of Municipalities, 


slackfalds, 


Edmon- 


Hall, 


, West 


Moline, Ill 


Secretary, Edwin A. Cobb, City Clerk, 
Columbus, Ind 

League of Iowa Municipalities, 
Secretary, Frank G. Pierce, Marshall- 
town, lowa. 


League of Kansas Municipalities, 
Secretary, C. H. Talbot, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Mayors’ Association of Kentucky, 
President, Mayor, Frankfort, Ky. 

Union of Manitoba Municipalities, 
Secretary, Robert Forke, Pipestone, Man. 

Mayors’ Club of Massachusetts, 
Secretary, Hon. John O, Hall, 
Mass. 

League of Michigan Municipalities, 
Secretary, George H. Curtis, 


Mich. 


Quincy, 


Jackson, 


or future pul 


fication 


League of Minnesota Municipalities 
Secretary, Prof Richard R. Price \ 
ne apolis, Min 

Mississippi Municipal League, 


nal \. M. Paxton, City ( 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

Missouri pow of Municipalities, 
Secretary, Si y J. Roy, Hannibal, M 


League of Sakeosien Municipalities, 
Secretary, R. Lit Ni 

Union of New Brunswick Municipalities, 
Secretary, J. W. McCready, City ( 
lrederict ton, N. B 

Mayors’ Society of New Jersey, 

’resident, Frederick W 1) ‘ 
Mayor of Trenton, N. J 
Conference of Mayors and Other 
Officials of the State of New York, 
Secretary, William P. Capes, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York Cit 

North Dakota Municipal League, 

Secretary, A. R. Watkins, Fargo, N. D 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities, 
Secretary, Arthur Roberts, Town S 
tor, Bridgewat er, N. S 

Ohio Municipal League, 

Secretary, Mayo Fesler, Secretary Mu 
nicipal \ssociation, Cle vel nd, Ohi 

Ontario Municipal Association, 

Secretary, K. W. McKay, County Clerl 
st. Thomas, Ont. 

League of Pacific Northwest Municipalities, 
Secretary, Charles G. Haines, Ph. D., 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash 

League of Cities of the Third Class in 

Pennsylvania, 
Secretary, Fred. H 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn 

Union of Quebec Municipalities, 

Secretary, Talbot M. Papineau 

Saskatchewan Association of Rural Munici- 

palities, 
Secretary, E, 


C. Ozman, 


City 


Gates, Cit Clerl} 


Hingl y; Radisson, Sask 
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Union of Saskatchewan Municipalities, 
ret \V. F. Heal, Moose Jaw, Sask 
Association of Commission-Governed Cities 
of South Dakota, 


Secre L. Stephens, Pierre, S 


Tennessee 


Tr 
Municipal 


Necr 


Municipal League, 
y, John W t 


League of Utah, 
; ' { ore hk ; 


if 
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League of Virginia Municipalities, 
Secretary, L. C. Brinson, Portsmout! 
Va 

League of Washington Municipalities, 
Secretary, Sam R. Sumner, Wenatchee 
Wash 

Municipal League of West Virginia, 
Secretary, W. H May 
ton, W. Va 

League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 

Ford H. McGregor, Madis 


Garnett, 


Secretary, 


Wis 





Cleveland’s Municipal Dancing Pavilions 


WO municipal dancing ns ha\ 
been oper the leve 
I ng 1¢ s ] ‘ S< son oO 
IQI2 es ons were fre ilt 
is she te } ses d col ‘ ( ) their 
resel S . | cos er he put 
ng ino ( rs lhe ensions O 
the floor Kdg ter are 83 x 34 feet, and 
it Woodlar I 76 X 33 fe lhis al 
Y 1 l revents tl ding 
rom being us s shelter houses 
Both the ons are bril ligntec 
\ th electri ohts vn h Iso se ( iS all 
ittractive dec t10 in the eve ng Re 
olving tans ke he temperature cool and 
pleasant \t Edgewater Park omtort 
station has been constructed 1n the ulding, 


\W oodlat 


tions are convenient to 


while at Hills the comfort sta 


the pa ilior \ 
charge of three cents per person covers the 


checking of wra lats, etc room sut 
hciently large to take care of this feature 
without any confusion. Drinking fountains 
are also located onvenient to these build 
ings \ balcony suitably arranged tor the 
orchestra, as well as a good plano has beet 


these pavilions. Music 


installed at each of 
is furnished by six musicians 


\ manager, chaperon, ticket-takers an 


other under the 


supervision of the Park De 


attendants are in charge, 


control and 
partment. Evenis 


ire held at both thes« 


sessions from 7 to 10.30 


~ 


pavilions, with the 


exception Of Su lavs \t Edge vater af 
ternoon sessions ré ilso held trom 2 30 to 


5.30, and at We nd Hills during the 


1 
same hours on Saturday Dance 
as the 


rged per 


ilternoon 


' 
what is KNOWN 


ing is conducted on 


Park Plan, thre 


, 
cents being cha 


couple for ea *h dance 


Che pavilior s have proved very success 


ful both from a social and a financial stand 
ont 


hey have given clean, wholeso 


recreation at a minimum cost | 


1 , 1 
sible 1 has been 


the patrons. Minors 


Sateguare provided tor th 


proper protection of 
inder eighteen years Of age, unless acco 
responsible 


M. An 


ple police protection 1s always present, 


yanied by their parents or 


haperons, are excluded after 9 P 


city chaperon is always in attendance 


Recapitulation of Receipts and Expenses for 
1912 and 19/3 
\ugust 5, 1912 


WW oodland el fills 


and closed eT 


| dgewater opened 
October 7, 1912. 
\ugust 31, 1912, 


tember 23, 1912. 


closed 
opened 
otal receipts, 1912. $7,394.31 


lotal expenses, IgI2 


Promt ..... $2,234.29 
rhis amount of receipts 
477 tickets. 


represents 240 

As each ticket admits two peo 
ple to the floor, 492,954 persons participate: 
in this amusement in these two pavilions 
during the time stated in I912 
otal receipts, 1913 $18,491.16 
otal expenses, 1913 11,507.71 


Profit $6,983.45 


This amount of receipts represents 616, 
372 tickets, or 1,232,744 persons who parti 
cipated in this amusement in these two pa 
vilions during the time stated above in 1913 

George S. Meyers, dance hall inspector 
ne AMERICAN City: 

“The object in view in establishing thes 


writes 


halls was to offer an opportunity for danc 
ing under the best possible conditions at 


ninimum cost. <A atmos 


neighborhood 
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THE EDGEWATER PARK MUNICIPAI 


phere pre vails at 


these pavilions and their 
to the fact that the 
public regards and patronizes them in much 
the same 


1 
success 15S largely due 


way as it does other public amuse 
ments in the parks 


enjoy dancing have adopted a common 


Our young people who 





DANCI HALI AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 
sense attitude towart these halls 
patronize them for the reason that het 


they can spend a pleasant evenin 
ing amid wholesome surroundin 


much less sum than it would cost at th 
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Transforming the Waste Places 











SANDY HI CEMETERY, PATERSO N. J AS IT WAS HERE, IN THE HEART OF TI 
CITY ROYS PLAYED BAS! l WITH SKULLS FROM DESECRATED GRAVES 











SANDY HILL CEMETERY AS IT_IS TO-DAY ONE OF A CHAIN OF SMALL PARKS MADI 
OUT OF WASTE CORNERS AND DUMPING GROUNDS 
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Commission Form versus City-Manager Plan 





A Word of Caution 


By Ernest S. Bradford, Washington, D. C. 
Member Committee on Commission Government, 
National Municipal League 

HE commission form of government, 
originating in Galveston and includ- 
ing Des Moines and Houston. Mem- 

phis, Birmingham, Portland, Denver, Spo 
kane, Oakland, Tacoma, Lynn, New Or 
leans, Mobile and 350 other cities, has been 
tried long enough to enable us to say that 
it is a step in advance in city administra 
tion. It is twelve years since the first 
Texas city-port installed the new plan. A 
dozen cities have tested it for five years 
or over, twoscore for only a twelvemonth 
less—cities of varying sizes, racial makeup, 
business interests. The unanimous verdict 
is: “Improvement—in finances, engineer 
ing, public health and safety, city planning. 
rhere is no desire to return to the alder- 
manic system, that is losing ground every 
day. Our cities are electing more capable 
commissioners, incompetence is becoming 
less common in municipal affairs, graft 
scarcer. 


What It Has Accomplished 

The reason for the success of the com- 
mission plan lies in the concentration of 
both legislative and administrative respon 
sibility in one and the same body—the small 
elective commission, chosen by the votes as 
a whole and held accountable to them by 
means of publicity checks, referendum, re- 
call and other direct controlling devices. 
Each commissioner is usually head of a de- 
partment, though generally subject under 
the charter to the commission as a whole. 
This body, easy to elect, easy to act after 
election, since small and possessing great 
power, and simply organized, has revolu- 
tionized the administration of many of our 
cities, and brought some considerable de 
gree of order and honest efficiency out of 
what was a chaos of failure and graft. 

The commission form did three things— 
to look at it in the large. It reorganized 
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the city governing body, giving it all the 
power there was, municipally speaking, an 
distributing that power rather evenly among 
a few men, except that the mayor-commis 
sioner had usually a little more than the 
others. It reorganized the electorate, rec 
ognizing the city as a unit instead of a 
conglomeration of wards, and it prov 
direct and easy control of the city govern 
ing body by the voters by means of short 


} 


1ci¢ 


ballot, non-partisan primaries, recall and 
referendum. It unified the voting body, it 
unified the governing body; it tied the two 
together and made easy the influence of 
one upon the other. Some other things the 
commission form did, but these were the 


large ones. 


The New Plan 


Now comes a new method, the city-man 
ager plan, with an attractive name and a 
plausible argument. It has been in oper 
ation less than a year. Is it really-another 
step in advance, or is it a step backward? 
It promises to keep the commission, enlarg 
ing it, perhaps—a questionable improve- 
ment—but to have it appoint a n 
who shall take charge of the city’s business 
and be responsible for it to the commission 
he commission is to retain its legislative, 
ordinance-passing power, but to have only 


lanager 


a general supervision over the executiv: 
side of the city’s affairs; the manager is to 
direct and manage the departments, ap 
pointing department heads and all subordi 
nate officials and employes, recommend 
measures to the commission, and see that 
all laws and ordinances are enforced. It 
inserts a man between the commission and 
the departments. It gives him great power: 
he is to be highly paid. 
hold the commission responsible for the city 
administration; the commission holds the 
manager responsible—two steps in the 
chain of responsibility, instead of one, as in 
the commission form. The closer the of- 
ficers to the people, the better the govern 
ment, other things being equal. 


The people are to 


[37] 
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Are Its Claims Justified ? 





lhe claims for the city-manager plan are 
that it insures unity in administratiot 
stead of there being five heads t rry out 
the orders of the commission, there is one 
It, however, does not obviate t SSI 
of friction among the commissioners ts 
strong point is its alleged eliminati 
the possibility of one commissioner (undet 
the commission plan) refusing to carry out 
the order of the commission as a whole. 
his is obviated already in many commis 
sion charters by providing that the commis 
sion as a whole shall be the governing body, 
and each individual commissioner shall be 
subject to its decision, taken by majority 
vote, and by giving the commissioner the 
right to reassign commissioners to other 
departments, thus bringing a stubborn m«¢ 
ber to time. This claim of greater ty in 
the city-manager plan seems to be largely 
theoretical Any real difficulty in this re 


spect in the commission plan can be met as 
suggested above, or by giving the mayor, 11 


power than the other con 


need be, greater 
missioners, making him in effect a “mayor 


manager = 


Che claim that the city-manager will be 
come an expert in time, and can be passed 
from city to city, becoming more expert 
with each new experience, is also urged 
Municipal experts are, however, already 
being developed under the commission 
form, but locally. When Galveston keeps 


the same commission (with one exception, 
barring the death of the first mayor-com- 
missioner) for twelve years, these men 
necessarily became well versed in the needs 
of the municipality and how to supply them. 
Des Moines keeps Prof. Hanna as mayor; 
Memphis has reélected Mayor Crump since 
the beginning ; many less conspicuous ex 
amples could be cited. Permanent execu 
tors are already being developed—general 
municipal experts of no mean ability, vary 
ut al- 
Special 


and technical experts are always in demand, 


ing, it is true, with different cities, 
ways becoming more experienced 


particularly in commission-governed cities 
—city engineers, architects, accountants, 
fire chiefs—but these would not differ under 
the city manager. 


The Dangers 
The great danger under the city-manager 
plan is that from one-man power. He who 


1 


handles the reins of administration controls 
the government—not always, but often 


resident William Dudley Foulke, of the 
National Municipal League, has asked, per 
inently, whether the city-manager plat 


l 
should not be called the “‘ ity-Boss Plan 


s it not likely to be this, under present 


tions ? 
Have we advanced far enough in muni 
cipal government to discard experience 
Shall we not wait a little—we students of 
icipal politics and lovers of good city 
government, who have seen so many pseudo 
reforms, and have accepted the commis 
ion form only after searching scrutiny 
il examination of actual results—shall we 
not wait and see whether this newest typ« 
of governmental project really promises 
well or ill? Experience will tell Let us 
hold fast to the substantial features in thé 
commission form, adopting such improve 
ments as time dictates, urging—perhaps 
aking—the commission a unit, or having in 
small cities a single commissioner, and pos 
sibly advocating the “mayor-manager’” plan, 
in which the mayor-commissioner directs 
the city’s affairs, for such cities as seem to 
find a harmonious board difficult to obtain 
We are not unalterably opposed to the city 
nanager plan. We are merely waiting to 
see what it will do in practice. We arenot 
sure whether it should properly be called 
commission form, If it adopts ward elec 
tions again, increases the size of the com 
mission, and fails to clearly and unmistak- 
ably give the commission both legislative 
powers and executive oversight and super 
vision, it violates four of the five basic prin 
ciples of the commission form, for it un- 
deniably abolishes giving each commis 
sioner charge of a certain department. 
let the new plan stand on its own feet 
and be accepted or rejected on its own 
merits—not because it is or is not a type 
of commission government. Let it prove 
itself. Let us be ready to welcome it when 
it has presented its credentials, and we have 
had opportunity to examine them—as we 
have with other forms of government—the 
credentials marked “results.” Ten months 
is too short a time to judge of the merits of 
a new project. In the meantime, we should 
hesitate to abandon the tried and tested 
ommission form, 
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The City-Manager Plan No 
Novelty 


By H. S. Gilbertson 
Executive Secretary, National Short Ba 


Organizatior 


’r. Bradford’s caution does him 


credit ; 
ill means let us proceed along the lines 
well-tried principles and ripe experience 

t he is mistaken in regarding the city 
ynager plan as a novelty. The name is 
novel; the principles underlying the thing 
tself are as old as human experience. 5S 

r as the make-up and the manner of elect 

g the governing body are concerned, that 
is exactly as under the regular commission 
plan of which he is so ardent a supporter 
Chus, in Dayton, there are five men, elected 
by the people, in whom is vested all the 
powers of the city. 

The vital difference 
systems is in the organization of the admin 
In this phase of mu-, 
nicipal organization it is the commission 
plan which has really entered upon un 
beaten paths; for where all human 
rience points to the need of complete uni 
fication of powers, the commission plan has 
brought forward the 
sion of responsibility. 
The space here is too limited 
or detailed illustration ; but suffice it to say 
that many of the very officials who are try 

results under the 
witness to the constant 


between the tw 


istrative departments. 


expe 


heterodoxy of divi 
And with unfortu 


te results. 


ing to get commission 
plag bear 
which is arising between the commissioners 
11 
il 


friction 
all elected as equals, with no recognized 
and undisputed executive. On this point I 
refer Dr. Bradford and th 
readers of this magazine to specific cities, 


can readily 
if desired. 

Of course, it is not to be expected (nor 
is it desirable) that the 
always be in agreement. 


commission will 
But it is unde 
niable that any necessary conflicts should be 
confined to the legislative branch of the 
government. Councils are designed for 
the specific purpose of bringing out and 
compromising differences of 
policy. 


opinion and 
sut actual operation of the city 
government, on the other hand, will not be 
efficiently and economically performed un 
less there is perfect harmony and codépera- 


; 


ion between the various parts. This is not 
so in practice, and cannot be when the in 
dividual members of the council carry their 


personal antagonisms, which they develop 
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in council, down into the departmental 


work. 
Nor is it sufficient to provide in the char 
ter that the 


commissioner Shall 


individual 


be subject to the commission as a whole 
[he law on paper is useless without en 
forcement, and it takes a man to entorce a 
law. The city-manager plan provides t! 

necessary man. 

In the preceding paper we read that the 
ommission plan is developing municipal 
experts, “but locally.” That little quali 
ficayon spoils the whole cas (One great 
esséntial of expert administration is to have 
men with broad, catholic experience who 
are not confined in their outlook to lo 
conditions. Localism is one of the most 
fruitful sources of stagnation. To my mind 
the greatest thing which Dayton has done 
for city government thus far is to select 


manager from outside the cit 


Will the City Manager Control the Council? 


Now as to the danger of the on in 
power under the city-manager plan Vil 
the city manager control the council, as 
Dr. Bradford thinks possible? The whole 
answer to this question lies in the attitude 
of the people themselves. Will they pet 


mit the manager to control the council? It 
the city manager is of the right sort he will 
exercise a very great influence over the 


council, who in will be mere 
But if the 
form, the people have the remed 


most cases 


laymen. control assumes an 


proper 


in their hands to change this condition 
The members of the council are the only 
elective officers of the city, and they are 


constantly under the watchful eye of the 
If they are too docile, the 
to do is to recall them, or, at least, not to 
reélect them. As to the one-man power in 
the conduct of the administration 
not? Is not that the most 
»f administration? To be top-heavy 
governments, where all the ability is cen 
tered in one man, are not 
we do not want the city 
he is the whole administration. |] 


people. thing 


why 


effective form 


sure 


desirable, and 


manager to think 
tut these 
things are matters of getting the right man 


with the proper training and executive abil 


ity, not of the system as such 
Dr. Bradford seems to feel a certain hor 
ror of the return to the ward system As 


matter of history, none of the cities which 


have adopted the city-manager plan aré 


divided into wards. But suppose they were 
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The spectre of log-rolling appears Log- 
rolling is an undoubted evil, but I believe 
in preventing it at the source by elimi- 
nating the subjects of log-rolling from 
“politics.” On analysis it will be found that 
the practice centers around: 


(1) The effort of different parts of the 
city to secure special or local public im- 
provements at the expense of the whole 

(2) The patronage; 

(3) Special legislation. 

Cure the evils sap: under the first 
heading by charging up to the locality the 
costs of special improvements. Cure the 
second set of evils by extending the merit 


system. Cure the third set by compelling 


the council to act by general laws, making 
special interests matters purely of admin 
istration. 

Finally, Dr. Bradford winds up by refer 
ring to the commission plan as the “tried 
and tested” form. “Tried and tested,” yes, 
but found wanting in certain vital particu 
lars, which have been pointed out. Would 
it not be the part of wisdom to accept just 
so much of the commission form as has 
actually proven its worth, and, for the rest, 
depend upon the long experience of the 
American people in the organization of suc- 
cessful ‘private enterprises or in our City 
school departments in the larger cities—ex 
perience which is based upon the principle 
of undivided responsibility ? 
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Dublin Housing Inquiry 

The city of Dublin has been holding a 
housing inquiry at which much evidence 
has been submitted proving the deplorable 
condition in which the poor are housed at 
present and the great need for housing 
schemes such as those being carried out in 
England and Germany. 

Che attention being given to the housing 
question is due partly to the labor troubles 
and partly to the fall of two houses in 
Church Street with fatal results to the i 
habitants. The Vice-President of the Dub 
lin Trades Council testified that the average 
wage of unskilled workers was $3 to $3.75 a 
week, and held that no worker in this class 
should be asked to pay more than 50 cents 
a week rent. He proposed that the Dublin 
Corporation should take over some of its 
property at Clontarf, not two miles from 
the center of the city, where 3,000 cottages 
could be built. In order to provide cheap 
means of transit for the workers a system 
of municipal buses was advocated, which 
might have the effect of inducing the 
Tramways Company to cheapen their fares 
Another witness submitted statistics show 
ing that there are now in Dublin some 14,- 
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A Record of Municipal Progress Abroad i 
Conducted by Edward Ewing Pratt, Ph. D. i 
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000 persons housed in a worse condition 
than they were ten years ago, and proved 
that the cost of living is higher in Dublin 
than in London and the wages lower. ~ 

The agitation will doubtless result in im 
proved conditions, and already several 
schemes for workmen’s suburbs are under 
consideration. 

+ + 


Town Planning in Sheffield 

The city of Sheffield, England, has a 
town planning scheme under development 
at the present time which involves an area 
of 5,963 acres. The work is divided into 
sections, and as one section is completed 
another is taken in hand, until finally all of 
the undeveloped land in the city which is 
available for business purposes will be in 
cluded in the town planning scheme. The 
total area of the city is 24,347 acres, and 
the approximate amount of land available 
for further development and for inclusion 
in town planning schemes is 12,000 acres. 

The hilly nature of the country and the 
great difference in level make the ques- 
tion of planning roads a difficult one, but 


the very fact of this irregularity in the 


contour of the land insures a development 


ip 


| 
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of great beauty when carried out on the so it decided to move the few hundre 


garden city principle that all paths and _ houses which comprise the town to a re 
highways should follow the natural lines of idvantageous position. It owned so much 


j 


the country ’ + land that there was no difficulty in 





rection, and the town is now looking fot 


Housing in Russia pera 





planning expert who will map out th 
An interesting account of the present new citv on the lines of the latest methods 
housing situation in Russia and the agit in garden city construction 
tion for better conditions was given by M1 le Moscow the Taowe Council held a 
Alexander Bloch, of St. Petersburg, at the necting last August and decided to elabo 
meeting of the International Housing Con rate a large program for rehousing near! 
gress at Scheveningen. Mr. Bloch is 80.000 persons sm that cit lotereatins 
member of the International Garden Cities ousing experiments are also being carri 
and Town Planning Association, and pre on in Wareae and Riga 
faced his remarks by the statement that his One of the things which has given th 
interest in the housing problem was due in eins’ temeetem te, tin tee sniiae 
great part to the Association and to the » Resesia is the recent transiat ol 
time he spent in England studying the situa seni Chiesa: Vaid Kage: hn Deen 
tion. He explained that the housing prob ieee 
lem in Russia was a problem of over ot “a * 
crowding. In St. Petersburg the averag: ji 
number of inhabitants per house is 52, and A Dutch Business College 
in Moscow 28 The average number of \ college has just been completed at Rot 
persons to one apartment in St. Petersburg terdam where courses are offered in all th 
is 8 and in Moscow 8.6. In the country higher branches of commerce his insti 
districts there are vast wastes containing tution is the outcome of serious effort on 
not a single habitation, while the scattered the part of many of the leading men of the 
villages are overcrowded to such an ex cour who felt that such training w 
tent that a house shelters not only man inv ble to men who expected to adopt 
wife and children, but all the domestic ani ‘ommerce as a profession The govern 
mals, because it is impossible to provide nent, as well as the Netherlands universi 
separate space for them. ties, were represented at the opening cer¢ 
The solution of the Russian housing mony Among those present were the Min 
problem is greatly facilitated by the fact ister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister of 
that the empire has great tracts of land Agriculture, the President of the Dutch 
only partly developed. Lepsnisk, a small . Bank, the Burgomaster of Amsterdam and 
city in Siberia, recently came to the con-{-4delegates from all the chambers of cor 


1 


: ~ ¥ a s 
clusion that its location was not convenient, Mwimerce of the Netherlands 





How Traffic Regulation in Paris is Being 
Revolutionized by an American 


ECENT reports from Paris bring to accomplish through the servicé he 
word of an even more extended’ has gratuitously rendered to th 
adoption than heretofore in that city Paris. His reply is here quoted in 
of the methods of traffic regulation recom- | he Editor of THe AMERICAN ( y 
mended by William P. Eno, of Washington. In response to your letter asking me to tell 
‘ - eae pe Gr intel: Mabie ll meite to Winete " 
D.C. That the chief city of France should out street trafic work in Paris | 


move its vehicles, locate its cab stands and = _s a. a “ict neal 4 -% - os 
change the position of isles of safety at the 109 : e lving t pa necess ts tri ts | re 
advice of an American expert is wort nd a considerable portion of 1 time for over 
more than passing comment. THe AMER! four years, it can e but ynopsis, |e ving 
CAN City has, therefore, asked Mr. Eno for a 7 psag- st age - a Ms me se —— 
a brief statement of what he has been able Paris. The conditions. though still bad. are 
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greatly improved, and have prospects of being 
ideal, owing largely to the quick receptiveness 
and lively interest of the French authorities. 

When in Paris in 1909 I found that the 
authorities had adopted “rotary traffic” in 
1907 (which was recommended for Columbus 
Circle, New York, in 1903 and adopted in 
1905), and also that motor traffic had been put 
in the center of the Champs Elysées, but noth- 
ing else had been done to improve traffic con- 
ditions. 

I sent one of my books, “Street Traffic 
Regulation,” to the Prefect of Police. The 
police regulations contained in it were trans- 
lated and put in force in November, 1909; but, 
owing to the enterprise of an ambitious poli- 
tician, these were subsequently buried in an 
ordinance where they were inaccessible to both 
drivers and police, and so tampered with and 
mixed up to disguise their origin that they 
could be of little use even if properly dis- 
tributed. ; 

Thus previous results were nullified, and 
after theatrical attempts to regulate traffic by 
force, with the assistance of the mounted 
municipal guards—‘“the blind leading the 
blind”’—conditions were nearly as bad as 
before. 

Sensing where the trouble lay, from similar 
experience in New York, I returned to Paris 
in 1910, and, finding that, for the moment, it 
were better to leave the authorities alone, | 
went to the three large associations of drivers, 
with a total membership of over 150,000. After 
numerous prolonged conferences with the 
leaders, a combined request was made to the 
authorities to have my police regulations re- 
place the ordinance. 

After waiting months in vain, I attacked the 
subject from another angle, and wrote a little 
primer of street traffic in French, called “Le 
Probléme de la Circulation.” 

I returned to Paris again—April 26 to 
August 3, 1912—and distributed 10,000 of these 
primers to the drivers and police; 100,000 
copies of the regulations, in folder form of a 
size to fit into the drivers’ licenses, and 500 
placards for public stables, garages and cab 
stands. 

The little primer did the job, and the regu- 
lations were officially adopted July 10, 1912, by 
the Prefect of Police; and now London, New 
York and Paris have practically identical traf- 
fic regulations. 


In 1909 I had advised one-way traffic streets 
which were tried immediately, and the system 
is being greatly extended. 

I recommended among other things: 

1. The London system of cab stands in the 
middle of streets. I almost despaired of seeing 
this done, as the Prefect of Police, Mr. Lépine, 
did not believe in it. The new Prefect, Mr 
Hennion, however, adopted the system in the 
spring of 1913. 

2. Spreading apart the existing isles of 
safety on the Champs Elysées, and putting an 
extra isle between, thus dividing the motor 
traffic up and down. They were constructed 
June, 1913, and have met with general ap- 
prov al. 

3. Placing a large isle of safety and eight 
small ones for the rotary system at the Rond 
Point. I have heard that this is to be adopted 
as the only solution. 

4. Rotary system at all circles. It is done 

5. Rearrangement of isles of safety and in- 
troduction of central isles at street intersec 
tions to reduce police work, and increase the 
trafic capacity of the streets by substituting 
the rotary for the block system. 

6. Sending waiting vehicles on the Rue de 
la Paix to the Place Vendome, to be sum- 
moned by telephone, 

7. A permanent street traffic committee, with 
power to pass on all questions of regulation, 
changes of roadways and sidewalks, placing of 
refuges and car tracks, and all such other 
matters as may properly come within its prov- 
ince. This is reported done. 

Had such a committee been appointed in 
New York, it would have prevented the many 
engineering mistakes made during the last 
few years. These have been expensive and in- 
excusable and should be guarded against in the 
future. 

Although the New York police regulations 
were already in force in Paris in 1909, they 
were practically inaccessible and almost use- 
less, buried as they were in an ordinance 
However, since July 10, 1912, they have been 
police regulations, easily accessible to all. It is 
this last step which, more than anything else, 
has made traffic regulation now possible in 
Paris as it did in New York. There is no use 
in trying to regulate traffic unless you educate 
drivers and police in traffic rules. 

Wru1aM P. Eno. 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 22, 1913. 
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Extensive Housing Plans for New South Wales 


The city of Sydney has recently com- 
pleted a very successful housing experiment 
in one of its suburbs. A large number of 
workers’ dwellings were erected and were 
all disposed of before completion. This has 
encouraged the government to extend the 
scheme, and it is planning to develop a 
model colony at Newcastle, the state’s great 
coal-producing center. 

It is estimated that for a cost of $600,000, 


250 houses could be constructed of wood 
with red tile roofs. The property consists 
of 72 acres of land owned by the govern- 
ment at a suburb of the coal port called 
North Stockton. It is bounded on the one 
side by the Hunter River and on the other 
by the ocean beach. The houses are to cost 
about $2,000 each, and the value of the 
land, 50x 150 feet, is $300. The proposed 
rental of the houses is $3.75 a week. 
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\BORATORY, SPOKANI 


From Pavements and Gas to Candy and Sausages 


The Many Practical Uses of a Well-Equipped Municipal Laboratory 
By Charles M. Fassett 


Commissioner of Public Utilities, Spokane, Wash. 


HE municipal laboratory has become 
a necessity in efficient city govern 
ment to such an extent that no city 
of 10,000 or over can afford to do without 
it. To give good service to the public—to 
get a dollar’s worth of public improvements 
and supplies for each dollar—the city engi 
neer, the health officer, the purchasing 
agent, must know things which they cannot 
know without the help of the chemist. In- 
deed, it is a fair presumption that every 
municipality now doing without a labora- 
tory is paying out for poor pavements, weak 
concrete and inferior supplies ten times 
what a proper laboratory would cost—to 
say nothing of the chemist’s service to the 
health of the community, immeasurable 1 
dollars and cents. 
It is inconceivable that city 


] 


officials 
dare to do what many of them are doing, 
every day, in letting contracts for public 
work involving millions of dollars and the 
health, happiness and safety of their citi 
zens, calling for the use of materials as easy 
of sophistication as asphalt and portland 
cement, with no means of knowing whether 
or not their contractors are living up to the 
specifications of their contracts. 

\re cars of cement which have been re 
jected by cities alive to their needs dumped 
into your bridges? Is rotten asphalt, which 


has failed to pass in some cities where every 
shipment is analyzed, worked into yot 
pavements ? Are foods | 


. 
condemned 
health authorities of other cities unloaded 
upon your people? Do you buy rubber 
hose or lubricating oils with no knowledge 
of their worth? Such things are happen 
ing every day, and the lack of knowledge 
or care on the part of officials as to matters 
determinable only in the laboratory is the 
greatest reason why so many of our cities 
“pay too much for their whistle.” 

[If you have a good engineer or a good 
health officer, you will multiply his efficiency 
in your interest at least by five if you will 
put a good chemist behind him. 

[he municipal laboratory in Spokane, 11 
lustrated in the accompanying photographs, 
is domiciled in the City Hall, employs three 
men, and costs for salaries and supplies 
about $5,000 per year. An idea of its nor 
mal work may be gained from the following 
report of the City Chemist covering a 
cal month: 


TESTS MADE BY SPOKANE CITY 
LABORATORY 


For Engineering Department 


Thirty samples of cement given complete 
physical test. 
Two samples of cement given mplete 
hemical analysis 
[4 














eee gamni, f nde tmnt f ‘ Six samples of gasolin ’ il 
nthly gas report att 
! 
Three sar ‘ f water t Respectfully submitted, 
lysis F. E. | City ( 
hens 1.) n addition to the work done during 
Three s t remator. nth mentioned tests ave been mad¢ 














GAS LABORATORY 4 INSTRUMENT ROOM 


. . the , ‘ pontine « ting power of gas and that f testing 
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meats, for coloring matter and extent of 
decomposition; on bird seed, for poison; 
on butter, for adulterant; on oranges, for 
per cent of sugar and 

sanitary analysis; on sausage, tor 
filler and preservatives; on human viscera, 


juice, acids; on 


sewage, 


supposed case of poisoning; on vinegar, for 
idulterants ; alcohol 
ind artificial bitter principle; on honey, for 

julterants; on metal lath and sheet iron 


on beer, for per cent 


r resistance to corrosion; on paving 


i 

rick, for strength and absorption; on sand 
ind broken rock, for per cent of various 
on soap, for adulterants ; 

for per cent of phosphoric acid; on fire 


sizes: on fertilizer, 
hose, for per cent of rubber; on coal, for 


heating power and ash; and, in fact, tests 
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are made for every department of the city’s 


tivities and upon mar substances 
he monthly gas report shows the daily 
furnished 


average heat units of the gas 


with an occasional complete analysis and 
frequent tests for ammonia, sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphur \ recording gauge 
in the laboratory shows variations in pres 


sure. Working under standards set by the 


State Public Service Commission and with 


its authority behind us, we are keeping the 


average heating power oO! the gas fully 20 
per cent higher thar 


4 


vas equipped for gas testin 
citizens pay about 
this improvement in quality means a savin 


ot 360,000 per vear 










Members 


New 
OmauHaA, NEB 
ers into its activities without losing time 


How to bring new 

during the process of assimilation is a ré 
uestion with many organizations 
Club of Omaha has 


curring g 
The Commercial 
adopted a plan which gives promise of an 


swering this question, Each new member 
and applicant for membership is invited 
the public affairs luncheons and is given 
seat at the speakers’ table. A special con 
mittee is charged with the duty of intro 
ducing the new members to the club and its 


+ + 
Civic Tasks 
Jersey City, N. J.—A few days after th 
reorganization of the Jersey City 


' 
workings 


ment under the commission form, the Mayor 
invited the Chamber of Commerce to as 
sist in establishing an administrative systen 
for the department of health. An assistant 
secretary, who previously had been with the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research 
has since been devoting virtually his entir« 
time to the installation of a thorough-going 
system of records for controlling the ef 


ficiency of this department. 
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Ideas for the Commercial Executive 
Edited by J. Harold Braddock 


Executive Secretary, The American City Bureau 


Members Who Move Away 


Boston, Mass \ plan for very practical 


operation Detweer : ercial secret 

es 1s suggested f{ gal ns by t 
experience of the Boston Chamber of ' 

eres When a member of the Chamber 
removes from Boston, the secretary writes 
to the officers of the leading ere 
irganization of the cit to wh tne f 
ber has remove Information is g 
cerning the newcomer’s civic interest 
‘ommittee work in the city where he for 
merly lived. The opportunity for 


ing the interest of the mem! 
is manifest 
+ + 


Consular Reports 


m activities 1S 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—A practical use for 
e daily consular and trade reports issued 
the United States Government has been 


ide by the secretary of the Haverhill 
Joard of Trade 


This consists of arran 


o transmit to manufacturers and other 


J 


embers information from these report 
oncerning opportunities in their li 
usiness. In this way a government do 
ment which often is not utilized as it t 
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ve. is turned t ood account, and at the such loss; third, what care is taken of th ; 
same time members of the Board of Trade three or four thousand born; and fourt 
are given a valuable service at a minimum what new public health machinery, if a1 
expenditure « e on the part of members need be created.’ 
and secretat lhe above is the introductory paragrapl 
+ + of a report made by the department of.sut 
a veys and exhibits of the Russell Sag: 
Road Repairing Foundation, for the committee on soci 
De Kacr, | \s part of the trade ex survey of the Atlanta Chamber of Co 
tension work of the De Kalb Commercial: merce. This report on the public health sit 
Club, business and professional men of thi uation in Atlanta is one of a series of ré ; 
city went down six miles south of De Kalb ports being made for the Chamber of Con 
and shoveled gravel all day for the pur- merce by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
pose of finishing a piece of ro hat was [hese surveys for Atlanta are in ke« 
impassable in the eafly spring and fall ing with the civic spirit of that city. Tw 
lhis road is in the De Kalb trade territory, years ago a municipal survey was mad . 
and one that was badly needed tor years by the Bureau of Municipal Research; now 
\ GROUP OF DeKALB’S BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN REPAIRING AN IMPASSABLI 
ROAD 
‘ 


The farmers furnished the teams, 


the road 

commissioners paid for the gravel, and the 
men of De Kalb shoveled. 
] 


complished two things: 


business It ac 


it built a good road 


and made a friendly feeling among the 
farmers in that section of the country 
toward the busines§ men of De Kalb. 


+ + 
Health Survey 


ATLANTA, Ga.—‘“In round numbers, At 
lanta has 175,000 inhabitants; of these each 
vear three thousand die, three or four thou 
sand are born alive, while three 


are born dead. 


hundred 
These life and death fig- 
ures, and the conditions which affect them, 
mark out the larger aspects of the local pub- 
lic health situation. They have, for our 
present purposes, four main lines of in- 
terest: first, what part of the three thou 
sand deaths represents needless loss of life; 


second, what machinery exists to prevent 





a resurvey is being conducted to check up 
improvements made and to point out oppor 

tunities for further progress. The Atlanta 

Chamber of Commerce typifies the modern : 
civic-commercial organization which learns 

the facts concerning its own community, 

looks the findings squarely in the face, and 

sets about placing the city upon a high 

plane as a place good to live in and to do 

business in. 


+ + ’ 


University Cooperation 
ScrANTON, Pa.—An educational experi 
ment of purport is being conducted by th« 


Scranton Board of Trade. By guarantec 


ing a number of scholarships sufficient to 
make possible the opening of the school, 
the Board of Trade assisted in the estab 
Scranton of a branch of the 
Wharton School of Finance of the Univer- 
The Board gave its 


lishment in 


sity of Pennsylvania. 





THE 


also 


for the use of the school. It 
secured the majority of the 


rooms 


enrollments, 


208, more than double the number guar 
anteed. As the secretary, Mark K. Edgar, 
expresses it: “Our interest in the move 


nent rests upon the belief that the estab- 
such an will 
e a training to our young business men 


lishment of institution here 
the advanced theories of business, and 
result in a greater economic efficiency for 
the entire community in the years to come.” 
Commercial organizations elsewhere are 


interesting themselves in educational work. 
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hus during the recent reorganization cam 


paign of the Syracuse Chamber of ( 

merce, preliminary plans were formulated 
for codperation between the faculty and 
students of Syracuse University on one 


hand, and the Chamber of Commerce and 


the city administration on the other. This 


1 


program will be built in some measure upon 
the results obtained in Cincinnati through 


Hent 


Hunt while Mayor established with the fac 


the working affiliation which 


ulty of Cincinnati University 





The Reorganization of the Syracuse Chamber 
of Commerce 


NE of the significant movements of 
the past two months in the field of 
commercial 

been the revitalizing of the Svracuse Cham- 


organization work has 
ber of Commerce. 

Plans had been prepared for making the 
Chamber of Commerce the clearing house 
for all agencies engaged in the civic, com 
and industrial : 

It was recognized that an im 
portant function of such a body is to 
1 community in the position which it ought 
to occupy in the eyes of the world. 


mercial advancement of 
syracuse. 
place 


It was 
also recognized that before any successful 
publicity campaign can be conducted, there 
must be those elements about the commun- 
ity which make it compare favorably with 
other communities, and which may be made 
the basis of such a campaign. Therefor« 
the task at hand was to arouse public in 
terest in the broad scope of the reorganized 
Chamber of Commerce 

he American City Bureau was engaged 
to formulate and carry out these plans and 
to conduct the ensuing membership cam 
The staff of the 
plemented by Lucius E. Wilson, formerly 
secretary of the Detroit Board of Com 
merce, director of the Dayton commission 
manager charter campaign, and widely 
known as an inspirational speaker in the 
field of commercial organization building. 

Throughout the campaign emphasis was 
laid, not upon individual benefits to be se 
cured, not upon the necessity for a large 
income for the Chamber, but upon the op 
portunity to do something for the city. The 


paign. Bureau was sup- 


movement became a civic revival entered 
into by local welfare and social organiza- 


tions, newspapers, city officials, and a host 

[ Many Busi 
ness and professional men took membet 
ships for themselves and employes. The 
campaign ended with 


of citizens. women joined 


1.260 members, the 


largest membership the Syracuse Chamber 


has ever had; this, too, notwithstanding 
that the dues had been raised from $1c to 
$25 per year. 
Chamber of Commerce Institute 

One of the steps of this movement will be 
watched with especial interest by students 
of commercial organization work. Chis 
was the formation of the Syracuse Cham 
ber of Commerce Institute. The Institute 
is intended to bridge the gap between the 
Boy Scout age and the time of eligibility 


to the Chamber of Com: 
who is not the head of a 
ment may Join. 


lerce 


business or depart 
Chere will be groups of 
bank employes, retail clerks, shop account 


ants, young professional men and college 
oraduates 

rhe Institute is an integral part of the 
Chamber of Commerce, having the 
offices, same secretarial staff, same treas 
urer, and operating upon a budgetary ap 
propriation from the common treasury. All 
officers of the Institute are ex-officio mem 
bers of the board of directors of the Cham- 
ber. Each committee of the Chamber 
have one or more members from the Insti- 
tute. Matters inaugurated by the Institute 
will be referred to the appropriate commit 
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UTLINE OF PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OI 


At the 
Institute has its own board 
of managers and is organized quite like the 
parent body. The value to the city of a 
large group of young men, with a central- 
ized interest in civic betterment, should be 
considerable; and there should be equal 
value to the Chamber in its ability to re- 
cruit its membership from the experienced 
members of the Institute, 

This Chamber of Commerce Institute is 
frankly viewed as an experiment. Nomi- 
nations to office will be by direct primary. 
Elections will be by preferential voting. 
The board of managers will hold office 
three years, one-third changing each year. 

The success of this Institute will mark a 
step forward in chamber of commerce 
work. Meanwhile important changes are 
being made in the Syracuse Chamber. The 
directors have announced that the 


tee of the Chamber, and vice versa. 
same time the 


nomi- 


rHE SYRACUSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


nation of officers this spring will be con- 
ducted by direct post-card primaries. Of- 
fices will be provided in the new quarters 
of the Chamber for the Technology Club, 
the Business Men’s Association, and other 
quasi-civic groups; and the Traffic Bureau 
will become a department of the Chamber. 
Negotiations are under way for making the 
Business Men’s Association another depart- 
ment of the Chamber, which would bring 
into the central organization a credit ref- 
erence bureau of eminent efficiency. 

In civic matters similar activities are 
being provided. The new mayor, Hon 
Louis Will, took a prominent part in the 
membership campaign and has announced 
his desire for the constructive codperation 
of the Chamber of Commerce toward estab- 
lishing new standards for municipal admin- 
istration in Syracuse. As rapidly as pos- 


sible, therefore, the Chamber is developing 
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s committee to include the functions sug ts program is rried out, the 


ested hen, as one step after another ot secure tor the if the 





Legal Items 
‘ By A. L. H. Street 


Extension of Municipal Limits warded against the 
It is within the power of the legislature °Cident. (Idaho Supreme Co 
, to extend the limits of a city or town when a City of Wallac 5 F 
ever it deems that public needs require such aad — 
extension. Owners of property lying out » 9 
side the limits of a city, being presumed to Expiration ot Water Franchises 
know the existence of this power, have no Under a franchis 
remedy against extension of the municipal vater companv for twentv vears 
yundary so as to include their lands, nor ontract on the part of the city t 
against a change in the grade of a highway hydrant rentals during that period, the 
ipon which a street is constructed after did not become liable for rentals sili 
such extension has been made. (Kentucky  pjration of that period through th 
Court of Appeals, Gernert vs. City of fact that it pet itted the hits n ' 
Louisville, 159 Southwestern Reporte tinue to o » ctrostic hb ite 
1103. ) vithout an renewal of the frat 
+ + (United States Circuit Court of A : 
Municipal Liability for ae ae ag peerage Bb 
Injury to Propeity iuicothe vs, y of Chillicothe, M , 
; Federal Reporter 503. ) 
\lthough a city is not liable for injury 
to property resulting from the exercise ot >. ¢ 
a governmental functions, if they be exer Validity of License Tax Ordinance 
cised in good faith, it is liable the same as An ordinance Lad ; 
private persons for injury caused in opet of $50 on merchants is sti void 
ating a water works system for profit uniustly. because it provides r t nia 
. lhus, an owner of property injured by the chant continues in We ness throug! h 
bursting of a city water main may recover year and pays a general tax on his 
the amount of his damage, though the main — goods. his occupation tax will be 
vas used to carry water for fire protection, (Kansas Supreme Court. St 
a governmental purpose, as well as water 3 Pacific Reporter 666 
provided for private consumption, a non , 
governmental purpose. (Oregon Supreme * = 
: Court, Blake-McFall Company vs. City of Power to Regulate Railroads 
Portland, 135 Pacific Reporter 573 AIthouch it is within a 
h to regulate the use of railway tr 
to avoid an reasot le inter 
3 Negligent Maintenance of Signs the use of streets for travel 
A city is liable to a pedestrian for injury property, an ordinance forbidding thi 
; caused by his head being struck by a sign tenance of switch tracks in the busi! 
negligently permitted by the city to remain trict 1s void as to | ( 
suspended toe low over a sidewalk, but th (Illinois Supreme Court, City of Bushne 
city is entitled to compel the owner of the vs, ( hicago, Burlington & Oun Railro 
: sign to reimburse it for any damages Company, 102 Northeast Reporter 7& 
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A Proposed Municipal Milk Plant 


N a recent message to the Common Coun 
cil of Jamestown, N. y io Mayor Samuel 
A. Carlson recommended the establish- 
ment of a municipal milk system which 
should supersede entirely the distribution 
of milk by private enterprise in that city. 
A committee was appointed, composed of 
members of the Board of Health and of 
the Common Council, which on December 
8 submitted its report. The committee 
unanimously favors the proposition and 
recommends that city bonds to the amount 
of $25,000 be issued for the equipment of 
the plant, payable in five annual instal- 
ments. Mayor Carlson is of the opinion 
that under the Home Rule Act of 1913 the 
city has the right to engage in an enter- 
prise of this kind, and the question of vot 
ing the bonds will soon be submitted to the 
people. 
The following extracts from the commit 
tee’s report are of special interest : 
According to the estimate furnished by the 
expert, the cost of equipment for a plant ade- 
quate for the handling of all milk used daily 
in the city of Jamestown is as follows 


Laboratory , — $300 
Receiving vat 7 . . 700 
Pasteurization and clarifying outfits 1,200 
Three holding vats and two coolers ; ‘ 825 
Cream separator and agitator...... §25 
One churn and vat........ sane ace issih 150 
Bottle washer , 5 Sees 2,500 
Bottle filler “< 800 
Cooling apparatus ; 1,500 
Supply of bottles . : : 1,600 
RAGED scccewe ; 350 
One 50-horse-power motor 500 
Two 5-horse-power motors : 150 
One 2-horse-power motor ; 50 
Building, vehicles and incidentals : 13,850 

Rotel Cott of pleat os cis sacs $25,000 


We estimate the cost of operating the 
municipal milk plant as follows: 


I'wenty delivery wagons, with two men and 
two horses for (in case one-horse wagons 
are used, compensation to be proportion 
ately less) each wagon at $8 per wagon 
at GOy OOF BORON .occccceccras ; $58,400 


Twelve men employed in the station, pay roll 


per annum .......... peseeues 8,649 
Superintendent, pay roll per annum. 1,500 
75 horse-power electric per annum,. ‘ 1,875 
Steam for heating purposes per annum. 500 
Depreciation on equipment per annum 600 
Interest at 5 per cent per annum... 1,250 


Incidentals ..... SS ee ere > 1,500 


Total expense of s of milk and 
GE os wencedenceweneeure $74,265 
18,000 quarts of milk purchased daily from 
the dairy farmers at .04 per quart, per 
ae $s .. 262,080 
Total expenditures for all purposes......... 336,345 
Annual estimated income, 18,000 quarts of 
milk sold daily to consumers at .06 per 
SRS : 





394,200 


Surplus gain per annum ; saints ne 57,855 


[50) 





According to the report of the sanitary in- 
spector, the amount of milk sold in Jamestown 
by licensed dealers at present is 17,000 quarts 
daily; but your committee is of the opinion 
that the consumption would be increased to at 
least 18,000 quarts per day as a result of pure 
milk sold at a lower price. 

In regard to the matter of delivery, your 
committee believes that a successful arrange 
ment can be made by which a specified route 
could be assigned to each delivery man, who 
would make the delivery under a contract, fur- 
nishing his own horses, in the same manner as 
is now done by the United States government 
for the delivery of mail and parcel post on 
rural routes, and that this plan would obviate 
unnecessary expense by the duplication of de- 
liveries and overlapping of routes. 

Your committee would further report that 
in our opinion the municipal milk plant could 
be advantageously conducted adjoining the 
municipal lighting plant, and power and steam 
obtained from said plant with greater economy 
than could be secured by erecting a separate 
power station, by reason of the fact that the 
municipal electric plant could be utilized dur- 
ing the day when the electrical capacity is not 
taxed by commercial services. 

As a health measure, it is as important for 
the municipality to take charge of the distri 
bution of milk by sanitary methods as to 
supply pure water. In this connection your 
committee would recommend that an ordinance 
be adopted by the city requiring all milk to be 
pasteurized, excepting milk which is taken 
from cows, free from disease, as determiged by 
tuberculine tests, in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the health department of the 
state and the requirements of the health board 
of the city. 

And we fully believe that under a municipal 
system the saving in the matter of operation 
would enable the city to pay the farmer a 
higher price for a higher quality of milk. 

Your committee has been assured by the ex- 
pert with whom we have been in consultation 
that the revenue from the proposed municipal 
system would be sufficient to pay the entire 
cost of the entire plant from the first year’s 
earnings. ; 

Your committee wishes to emphasize the 
fact that all scientific men now acknowledge 
that pasteurization kills all the germs of 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, tuber- 
culosis, etc., without destroying any of the nu- 
tritious value of the milk, or affecting its 
original flavor, and we also wish to state that 
all the surplus milk which may be found in the 
municipal plant after delivery has been made 
to consumers can be utilized by making it into 
butter, buttermilk and cheese, and that the 
capacity of the plant herein recommended will 
be adequate to handle at least 25,000 quarts 
daily, if necessary. 

We would also suggest that the plant be 
placed under the control of the board of health. 
as the milk supply is a business that properly 
belongs to the health department of the city. © 





The Interrelation of Housing and Transit’ 
By Henry C. Wright 








\ this paper I wish to emphasize and ceptable living cor 
make clear the following p ts housing must first be determined and the 
1. That tt 1s necessary to clear if operating costs ste 1CCOl 
3 fine the kind of housing deemed desirabl It is primarily essential tha h cit 
r acity before it is possible to determine should decide through the properly nst 
the kind of transit needed or possible t tuted authorities whether or not it 1s prac 
vr’ ble to regulate the t € I ses 
2. Transit heretofore has bi oked t so, what type should be aimed at Lhe 
wgely as a business proposit vit extent of the need for rapid transit 
msideration given to its wmportant e clear until this phase of the | ng 
n to social problems problem is determined 
3. /f transit, in any large degr sf My personal feeling is that, so fat S 
solving housing problems, its fixed sible, the aim of ever ity she e to 
yes and operating cost must be reduced id its citizens to build and live 
the population of large cities is to double family houses, with 
housed in tenements in order to a rounding It is my belief that the t 
odate many people on a small spac ent or tenement house, sheltern 
will be comparatively little need for families, tends to destroy the sense 
transit. Surface lines could large! ividual responsibility and loyalty t 
supply the accommodations necessary community When families are c1 
the tenement house were to be accepted as together in close proximity, they seldom get 
lvisable method of housing, the hous 1ainted one with another, and soon 
g problem would more largely resolv: or fail to develop, the neighborhood sens 
tself into a determination of the type of ind the neighborhood sense is the 
tenement house which would furnish a rea responsible citizenship 
onable proportion of light and air, with _ : oe : 
some play space adjoining. If, on th Transit a Municipal Function 
ther hand. it seems advisable to attempt Heretofore transit has been viewed ri 
to provide single or two-family houses, marily as a business proposition It ul 


ith space surrounding, the city would ther most all cases the initiative has been taken 


xcupy a much larger territory, and rapid private individuals desiring t ind 
transit would be needed as a means of ré operate transit lines in designat: treets 
T 


icing the time occupied in’ going to an in very few instances has the city taken the 
from work. initiative in determining when or where the 





nsit lines should be built. Problems of 
The Small House vs. the Tenement congestion of population, of living cond 
If acceptable housing were to be cond tions, of play space for children, of neigh 
oned solely upon light, air and 1 certall rl 0d de elop ent h i ¢ 
umount of play space, the tenement hous« such negotiations in but a very nor «de 
, vould be the most satisfactory, because th: gree. 
nost economical method of housing peopl Let us assume that the city authorities 
Chis is so not only because the tenement have clearly conceived the idea that transit 
Z an accommodate many families on a given should be considered to be and is a muni 
; irea, but also because the crowding to cipal function. Such a conception of the 
: gether of many. families in a small area re function of transit raises new questions 
duces many other municipal expenditures, which the city authorities have not hers 
such as for transit, sewers, water, fire and tofore found it necessary to consider 


police protection, paving, etc- The dense If transit lines are to act as distributors 
a city, the lower the operating costs. Since of the city population, they must be oper 


however, operating costs are secondary to ated with fares sufficiently low to induce th« 


5 eR? Yet. 8 


om workingman to move to outlying sections. 
* From a paper read before the National Housing i the speed ie P Pe De ¢ 
Association at Cincinnati, December 5, 1913 ind the speed of operation must be suf- 
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ficiently rapid to enable him to go from his 
home to his work without a serious loss of 
time. 

No data have been collected in the United 
States that will throw any clear light on the 
extent to which a transit line charging a 
3-cent fare will be used by workingmen who 
would not pay a 5-cent fare. It is highly 
important that such data be collected, and 
it is hoped that within a few years we may 
have some definite information on this 
question. It is reasonable, however, to as- 
sume that a 3-cent fare would induce many 
workingmen to move to outlying sections 
who would live in the congested portion of 
the city if the fare basis on transit lines 
were 5 cents. 

One of the first things to be taken under 
consideration by city authorities with re- 
gard to any proposed transit line is whether 
or not the method of financing is such as to 
enable the operator to transport passengers 
for less than 5 cents, if not at the opening 
of such line, at any rate after the traffic 
has become reasonably heavy. 

A fare of less than 5 cents is conditioned 
upon the method of securing capital, the 
cost of construction and the cost of opera 
tion. It will be contended by most traffic 
men that neither surface nor rapid transit 
lines can be operated at a fare less than 5 
cents. This is probably true under the 
present methods of financing and construc- 
tion, but if it be a matter of vital impor 
tance that the population of a city be dis 
tributed as widely as possible, and such dis- 
tribution will not take place without a fare 
less than 5 cents, some means must be 
found of reducing the capital charge. There 
is no hope of reducing to any marked de 
gree the construction costs of surface lines. 
Any material reduction in the capital 
charge of this class of lines must be 
brought about by methods of financing. 

Up to the present time practically all 
surface lines have been financed by private 
corporations, which were obliged to pay 
relatively high interest rates and brokerage 
commissions. In the future if the construc- 
tion costs be defrayed by the municipality 
the interest on such costs would be reduced 
at least 1.5 per cent, and brokerage charges 
would be eliminated. Another reduction in 
cost would be secured by the city letting 
contracts for the construction instead of 
having the lines constructed by some com- 
pany subsidiary to the transit corporation. 
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Intense Congestion Where Single Houses 


Would Be Possible 


No city can cover a large territory with- 
out the use of rapid transit lines. A work- 
ingman cannot be expected to use more 
than a half hour of his time in going from 
his home to his work. A surface line, as 
ordinarily operated, would carry him dur- 
ing such half hour but about four miles. 
A city with a four-mile radius, taking into 
consideration land occupied by business 
buildings, factories. public places, topog- 
raphy, etc., probably could not house more 
than 500,000 people, if they were housed 
chiefly in one- or two-family houses. Cities 
as now built have congestion in portions, 
and much unoccupied territory. Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh each has a popu- 
lation ranging around 500,000, and each oc 
cupies a territory approximating that within 
a circle having a radius of four miles. Each 
of these cities has some parts with intense 
congestion. Each family of their popula 
tion could be comfortably housed in a single 
house within the territory now occupied by 
these respective cities, if real estate values 
could be adjusted and transit provided. 
This ideal probably will never be realized; 
there will always be practical difficulties; 
cities will not develop in all parts evenly. 
Cities exceeding 500,000 population will 
undoubtedly require rapid transit to bring 
into use cheap land for homes. A rapid 
transit train within a half hour can reach 
the circumference of a circle having an 
area more than six times as large as that 
served by surface lines in the same time. It 
is imperative that this additional territory 
be reached if single and cheap homes are to 
be made available. 

The cost of rapid transit as at present 
constructed renders a fare of less than 5 
cents practically out of the question. The 
enlarged rapid transit system in New York 
City now under construction, and to be op- 
erated by the Interborough company, must 
crowd its cars in the future as densely as 
they are crowded in the existing subway 
in order to pay, with a 5-cent fare, oper- 
ating expenses and carrying charges. Even 
had New York City, with its own credit, 
been able to finance the whole undertaking 
at an interest charge of 4.5 per cent for 
construction and 5.5 per cent for equipment. 
yet the per passenger cost would have been 
4.52 cents, if the number of passengers 
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HALF-AN-HOUR BY STREET 


A. Center of city; figures ind 
R. Distance reached in one-half 
C. Distance reached in one-half ir by 


Circle with circumference passing t igh ¢ s f 


through B 

per car were limited to 100. New York 
City has the privilege, under the contract 
with the Interborough company, of taking 
these roads over after ten years from the 
beginning of operation, but owing to the 
heavy cost of construction and the pay 
ments it would be necessary to make to the 
Interborough company, it would be impos 
sible for New York City ever to operate 
these lines at less than 5 cents unless a 
yearly deficit were paid out of taxation. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
governing officers in cities with a popula 
tion approaching 500,000 should realize 
that rapid transit roads are greatly needed, 


but that if such roads are placed under 
ground and are of the type used in New 
York, the construction cost will be so heavy 
that a dense traffic and car congestion will 
be necessary in order to pay operating ex 
penses and fixed charges 

hose interested in giving the population 
of our large cities better housing facilities 
should lose no opportunity to impress upon 
city officials and transit engineers the ne 
cessity of reducing the construction cost 
and carrying charges of rapid transit roads 
Without such reduction there is little hope 
of materially relieving the congested por 
tions of our cities. 
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By the Aid of a Camera 
By C. L. Meller 


Superintendent of Parks, Fargo, North Dakota - 


F, in urging a improvement, the ap de much easier, To this end the ca 
peal can be 1 e to the eve as well ; is almost indispensable but a camera 


: to the intellect. the road to success is s not sufficient It is, as a rule, a 1 
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simple matter to take pictures of present 
conditions, but the public wants to know 
how the proposed change will affect the 
general appearance. The public is always 
putting the demand “Show me” to ever} 
individual or organization that seeks to pro- 
note civic improvements. 

lhe Park Commission of Fargo, N. D., 
has called both the pen and the camera to 
its aid in answering just this vexing ques 
tion of an ever wideawake public. By or- 
der of the Commission present conditions 
re photographed and then the park super 


intendent draws a picture of the place as it 


will appear after the improvements have 


been made. This sketch is photographed 


~ 


and brought down to the scale of the first 


photograph. These two pictures placed 
side by side afford the public a concret 


idea of what the Park Commission proposes 


to do. This method might be advantage 
ously used wherever the nature of a pro 
jected improvement permits of a photo 
graph and a drawing. An improvement 
worth while will find the man to do the 


drawing 





Refuse Disposal in Small Cities and Towns 
By Samuel A. Greeley 


Consulting Engineer, Winnetka, III. 


N most communities with populations ol 
less than 50,000, systematic methods ot 
garbage or refuse disposal are not yet 

practiced. In residential communities of 
less than 30,000, it is not uncommon to find 
three or four local scavengers making col- 
lections of house refuse from the wealthier 
residents comprising from one-fourth to 
one-third of the total population. These 
scavengers dispose of the house refuse so 
collected in very unrestricted ways. Part 
of it is dumped on waste lands, part of it 
is fed to pigs or chickens, and occasionally 
part of it is burned. The larger portion of 
the population, from whom no collections 
are made, dispose of their house refuse on 
their own premises or on adjacent vacant 
lowlands, 

In cities with populations ranging from 
30,000 to 50,000 a more extensive collection 
system may be found. It is, however, very 
unusual to find a comprehensive municipal 
service. In many of the smaller cities of 
Ohio the refuse is collected by contractors 
at a charge of ten cents per family per 
week. These contractors frequently burn 
the garbage and combustible refuse, dump- 
ing the remainder. This method is costly 
when compared with the annual cost for 
the service if the work is done by a city 
department. Where each householder pays 
directly to the contractor for the cleansing 
work, there are many families who do not 
consider the service sufficiently important 
to warrant the cost. They, therefore, 


oftentimes cause discomfort to their neigh 
bors and endanger the health of the com 
munity by affording opportunities for flies 
to breed. 

The disposal of manure in small com 
munities is, fortunately, more easily ac 
complished than in larger cities. The farm 
ing areas are within easy hauling distance, 
and the manure is taken quite promptly to 
the farm on account of its fertilizing value 
Chere are times, however, during the sum 
mer season, when the farmers are busy 
with their crops, that the manure is not 
removed as promptly as desirable. 

[his common condition in smaller com 
munities, coupled with the growing desire 
for better community sanitation, has led 
many of the smaller towns to seek for better 
methods of refuse disposal. Garbage, 
ashes, dry rubbish and stable manure are 
the chief materials requiring removal and 
disposal. The first step generally taken by 
towns seeking to improve their methods of 
refuse disposal is to build a garba 


ge crema 
tory. Very little consideration is given to 


the best means of house treatment or of 
collection, or to other methods of final dis 
posal. Not long ago I was called in to ad 


vise a town of about 5,000 inhabitants on 


the question of building a garbage crema- 
tory, to cost, including land and engineer 
ing expenses, approximately $20,000. Upon 
investigation, it was discovered that the 
collection service was reaching only about 
25 per cent of the people, so that the ex- 





THE 


pense for the crematory would have bene 
fited only a small part of the population. 
It was my recommendation that available 
funds be spent for improving and increas 
ing the collection service, and until the col- 
lection service had been developed to in- 
clude practically the whole town, that the 
house refuse be buried in a proper and 
scientific manner, In another instance | 
was called in to advise a town as to which 
of four bids received for a garbage cre- 
Upon 
examination it appeared that the bids had 
been submitted upon the city’s specifica- 
tions, requiring a plant of 12 tons capacity 
per 24 hours and a chimney 150 feet high. 
That was the extent of the specifications. 
The bids ranged from $8,000 to $30,000. 
It was manifestly impossible to make a sat- 
isfactory award, and the securing by the 
city of an adequately designed and prop- 
erly built plant was doubtful under these 
conditions. 

In view of these facts, it is worth while 
to consider what points should be included 
in proper measures to be adopted for im- 
provements in 
towns. 


matory was the most advantageous. 


refuse disposal in such 


House Treatment of Refuse 


It would first seem proper to consider the 
best method of caring for the refuse at the 
point of production. House refuse should 
be kept in good metallic cans of such size 
that they can be easily handled by one man. 
In very small communities—with popula- 
tions of 5,000 or less—ashes can ordinarily 
be disposed of near the premises, so that 
it does not seem advisable to place all 
classes of refuse in one receptacle. By 
separating the garbage the bulk to be re- 
moved is smaller, the disposal by burial 
requires less land, much of the garbage can 
be sent to farms for feeding to pigs, and the 
general cost of refuse disposal is reduced 
without seriously lowering the efficiency. 
In cities of from 30,000 to 50,000 the mixed 
refuse system, requiring only one can at a 
house and permitting incineration without 
the use of additional fuel, has many ad- 
vantages. It is simpler for the house- 
holder; it results in cleaner cans; it is 
cleaner to handle in collection wagons, and 
affords less opportunity for flies to breed. 
In such small cities garbage does not have 
the value for reduction purposes that it has 
in the larger cities, because the cost of 
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handling at the reduction plant when dis- 
tributed over such small quantities of gar 
bage is prohibitive. However, as in all such 
cases, the question of local conditions must 
be considered and a judgment made for 
each case. 

One feature of the house treatment which 
is troublesome in smaller towns, comes 
from the tipping over of the house can by 
dogs. Wrapping each day’s production of 
garbage in an old newspaper and placing 
the bundles in the can have largely reduced 
this trouble in places where it has been 
tried. Wrapping the garbage also keeps the 
can clean, reducing the attraction for flies, 
and is well worth consideration. It cannot 
be used if the garbage is fed to pigs, and 
would add a certain cost to the burial of 
garbage, but is most desirable if the gar 
bage is to be burned. I consider a proper 
consideration of the house or stable treat 
ment of refuse of prime importance in the 
improvement of refuse disposal conditions 
in small communities. This is particularly 
true of manure, because such a large pro- 
portion of flies breed in manure. A num- 
ber of satisfactory bins for storing manure 
have been described during the past year in 
the American Journal of Public Health. 


Collecting the Refuse ° 

lhe collection of refuse in small com- 
munities is, perhaps, that part of the gen- 
eral problem through which the greatest im- 
provement can be effected. The most im- 
portant elements of the collection service 
are: 

(1) Frequent and regular collections. 

(2) Intelligent drivers, who are willing to 
take pains to do the work at each house in a 
cleanly fashion. 

(3) Properly selected collection 


wagons, 
kept clean and well painted. 


It is surprising to what extent the design 
of the collection wagon affects the cost and 
efficiency of the results. The wagon should 
be as large as is consistent with local grades 
and roads. The loading height of the 
wagon should be at a convenient distance 
from the ground, so that the collector can 
easily empty the can into it. The arrange- 
ment for unloading the wagon should be 
quick and simple. Bottom-dump wagons 
are the best, but cannot be used for raw 
garbage unless it is wrapped, because the 
bottoms are not waterproof. It is service- 
able for mixed refuse. The rear-dump 
wagon, tilted by a hand-turned gear at the 
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front, has given success in practice. The 
method of covering the wagon is especially 
important. I think the most satisfactory 
covering is a tight fixed roof, arched over 
the top of the wagon at sufficient height to 
give a free space above the level of the gar- 
bage in the wagon and to allow trap doors 
in the side of the wagon for emptying the 
can. Wagons of this type are in general 
use in Germany. Wagons having capacities 
of about three cubic yards are desirable. 


Final Disposal of Refuse 


It is frequently the case that in small 
quantities the disposal of house refuse re 
ceives more attention than it deserves. lf 
the garbage is removed promptly and regu- 
larly from the house to some isolated point 
of disposal, and proper attention is given to 
the upkeep of this point, there are several 
methods for disposal available. The gar 
bage can be buried in the ground, be fed 
to pigs or burned. The burial of garbage 
is quite satisfactory if properly done. It 
requires skillful attention. It depends upon 
aerobic bacterial decomposition for its ac 
complishment. Therefore, the garbage must 
not be placed so deep that the air cannot 
penetrate, and the area of garbage must not 
be more than the soil bacteria can reach and 
digest. When these two factors are ob 
served, the burial method is the simplest 
and most fool-proof available. 

Feeding garbage to pigs is also a satis- 
factory method of disposal, if properly 
done. Feeding troughs and pens for the 
pigs must be made up so that they can be 
washed and kept clean. About 75 pigs are 
required to dispose of one ton of garbage 
per day. Nuisances will arise from pigger 
ies of this size if they are not kept clean 
There should also be some method of sort 
ing the garbage before feeding it to pigs, 
so that stale garbage may be discarded and 
buried or burned. In some places it has 
been found expedient to disinfect the gar- 
bage by boiling it in large cauldrons before 
feeding it to the pigs. In such cases the 
cooked garbage is commonly used only as a 
base for the feed given to the pigs. The 
method is a most profitable one, and war- 
rants consideration in small cities where 
isolated farm sites are available. 

The disposal of garbage and other com- 
bustible refuse by incineration is accom- 
plished in specially designed furnaces, and 


ou 
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if the garbage is mixed with sufficient ashes 
and rubbish the resulting material will con- 
tain sufficient carbon to be combustible. 
Frequently, however, in small towns, it 1s 
desirable to burn the garbage by itself 
Garbage alone is not combustible and re- 
quires an additional fuel. Garbage crema- 
tories require careful design and good con 
struction to insure satisfactory and durable 
results in operation. A plant of this sort— 
when properly carried out—can, however, 
be located quite centrally without creating 
a nuisance, this reducing somewhat the cost 
of collection. 

Garbage crematories to burn garbage 
with some rubbish, manure or night-soil are 
the commonest type of furnace in small 
communities. They consist of a feeding 
platform on top, below which is a drying 
hearth of brick. This hearth receives the 
wet fresh garbage charged into the furnace. 
Below the drying hearth are fuel grates on 
which coal is burned with the dried portion 
of the garbage. The drying hearth with the 
wet, cold garbage above and the hot coal 
fire below is in a critical position and dete- 
riorates rapidly if not properly built and 
designed. Some furnaces are built with a 
secondary coal grate near the chimney to 
consume the unburnt gases of combustion. 
These grates are often neglected and not 
used. Crematories can be operated by 
forced or natural draft. A high chimney 
and strong natural draft is good practice. 
[he coal required amounts to upwards of 
200 pounds per ton of garbage, depending 
upon the efficiency of combustion required 
by the community and the character of the 
garbage and other materials burned. The 
cost of construction will range from $600 
to $1,000 per ton daily capacity. The cost 
of operation will range from about $1 to 
$1.50 per ton, but local conditions may alter 
these limits. 

In some towns gas garbage burners have 
been installed by private individuals in their 
kitchens. These will cost about $3 per 
month to operate for one family and will 
not be wholly free from nuisance. They 
are useful where dumping or burial is dif- 
ficult and there is no adequate municipal 
service. 

These considerations should indicate 
clearly the advisability of tackling the 
refuse disposal problem scientifically in 
order to get the best service for a reason- 
able expenditure. 


























Tk HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING IN TWO RIVERS, WIS., IS IN THE GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER 


OF THI 


TOWN 


How the High School May Assist in Civic 
Development 


By W. J. Hamilton 


City Superintendent of Schools, Two Rivers, Wis. 


NE of the most popular diversions of 


our American public has been to 
follow the many and various at- 
tacks upon the American public school sys 
tem. Much of this criticism has been con 
structive. Some investigators have found 
that while the American public school 
stands as a great agency in the process of 
democratization, it has failed to make use 
of valuable opportunities afforded 
This is not entirely the fault of the 
school. The spirit of tradition is so strong 
in all our educational work that often the 
most trifling modifications of curriculum or 
“order of service,” involve overcoming a 
mountain of resistance based upon obsolete 


usage Fortunate ly there are some schools 


8] 


where greater freedom of action is afforded 
and where the school authorities, if pro 
gressive, have the opportunity of working 
out plans for finding new points of contact 
between the school and the social organiza 
tion back of it. 

In eastern Wisconsin, upon the shore of 
Lake Michigan, is situated a small city 
well known in the commercial world by the 
rather ordinary name of Two Rivers. The 
city is situated upon two rivers, which make 
the harbor, and the people who first settled 
at this point, being practical, lost no time 
in searching for a name. The population 
is now about 6,000, largely of foreign ex- 
traction, all engaged in manufacturing pur- 
suits 
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In this little town an educational experi 
ment has been quietly underway for the 
last seven years. The aim has been to de 
velop a spirit of cooperation and civic pride 
through the medium of the city school sys 
tem. There is nothing new or novel in this 
aim, for it has been attempted with marked 
success in many parts of the country, but 
in this particular case the school has af- 
forded the means of reaching people of all 


classes. 


he 


The Method 

In carrying out this plan, all civic activi- 
ties have been centered about the work of 
the public school system. The meetings of 
parent-teachers’ associations, civic clubs, in 
dustrial schools, etc., are held in the Cen 
tral High School building, which is at the 
geographical center of the city and sur 
rounded by the towering chimneys of fac- 
tories and industrial plants. Many civic 
movements have been started by discussions 
held in the auditorium of this building, 
where as many as I,200 persons can be ac- 
commodated. Plans for civic betterment 
are often discussed in the classes and lite 
rary groups of students in the school, and 
the information given there is carried into 
the homes of the pupils, where further dis- 
cussion follows and opinions are formed 
The editorial and news departments of 
local newspapers are open to student 
writers, and many excellent arguments for 
or against civic movements are there pre 
sented. When a question has been thor- 
oughly discussed in the homes and has been 
presented in the newspapers, mass meetings 
have been called in the High School, and 
definite action has been taken by direct 
resolution of the city officials, giving as- 
surance that the plans suggested would be 
put in operation. Not infrequently mass 
meetings have been addressed by outside 
experts, thus affording first-hand knowl 
edge and making it possible to avoid mis 
takes. 

The Agents Employed 


The school does not assume the respon- 
sibility of originating and directing these 
movements. There are several organiza- 
tions working in harmony for the civic im- 
provement of the city. Among the most 
important of these are the following: 

1. The Ladies’ Charitable Association —An 
organization handling all the charitable work 
of the city. The City Council works through 
the association, the municipal nurse is directed 
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by it, and, as it is interdenominational, the 
churches of the city turn all charitv work over 
to this organization. Children in the city 
schools assist the association in preparing 
and filling baskets at Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. School girl; in the sewing classes 
assist by doing plain sewing, making such ar 
ticles as sheets, underclothing, infants’ outfits, 
etc., for families under the care of the Associ- 
ation 

2. The Young Men’s Civic League An 
ganization of nearly 100 High School boys, 
who are active in arousing their fathers and 
others in movements for such undertakings as 
park improvement, municipal bath houses, play 
grounds, and others directly concerning the 
young people of the community At the same 
time these boys are receiving the best of train 
ing in citizenship by taking an active int 
in the affairs of the community 

3. The Athena.—A civic-literary organiza 
tion similar to the Civic League, affording a 
type of citizen training for High School girls 

4. The Parent-Teachers’ Association This 
organization is for the purpose of securing 
cooperation between the home and the school 
Social gatherings and informal discussions are 
features of these meetings. 

5. The McDowell Club—A club of ladies 
organized for the purpose of encouraging m 
sical appreciation among the people of the city 


and, especially, among the pupils f the 
schools. Special mu ical programs are given 
by this organization, present'ne@ various com 
posers and their schools of music 

6. The Round Table—This is a federated 


organization of ladies working to stimulate in 
terest in the study of art, architecture, and 
general civic improvement Programs and 
discussions are arranged by this club and pre 
sented in the High School auditorium for the 
benefit of the public. 

7. The Lyceum Association.—Th 
tion is composed of business and professional 
men, who, by cooperation with the | 
ivic societies of the High School, 
ular entertainment course every year in the 
High School auditorium F hig! 
standing have been presented to the people at 
a very small cost 

8. The Department of Health—The City 
Health Department has the use of the High 
School laboratory, where High School stu 
dents assist the city health officer in testing 
milk, preparing material to be sent to the state 
laboratories, etc The science work in the 
High School is thus given practical im] ortance 
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\ll these agencies have free use of the 
High School building. The “wider use of 
the school building” is encouraged, and 
evening schools, gymnastic classes and so 
cial dancing parties are arranged under the 
auspices of the school authorities or the 
organizations mentioned. The only re 
striction placed upon the use of the school 
building is that “all meetings shall be non- 
sectarian, non-partisan and in the interest 
of education.” 
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The Results 
Results have been the only epted test 
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five years, and the school has h pro 
nent part in stimulating these movements 
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S ARE ORGANIZED IN ALL SUBJECTS OI 


THE WORKERS 


1 the Civi eague, news 


1. The establishment of new public parks 

resulted from newspaper articles, popular 

tes and discussions. A municipal bathing 
h, with bath houses, has been established 
\ strong anti-tuberculosis movement wa 
rted by teachers and pupils. After the edu 
nal propaganda had been completed the 

s turned over to the Charitable Ass 


s 


Garbage collection has been secured by 
he Health Department through agitation af 
fo ded by the schools and the city press 
\ system of milk inspection has been 
established through the codperation of the City 
lealth Office and the school 

8. The Civic League is now organizing 
paign for public playgrounds 
These results were not obtained the first 
time an attempt was made to secure them 
\ year or more of agitation was often re 
juired. The city officials, and especially 
the Mayor, have all been progressive and 
open to suggestions when coming from the 
people of the community. The city is for 
tunate in having exceptionally progressive 
nd capable business men who take an ac 
There has 
been harmony of action and united effort 
iooking toward civic improvement. Much 

this work, advocated through the school, 
has assumed an educational rather than a 


tive interest in civic affairs 


political aspect, and the High School is the 
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THE GYMNASIUM .IS OPEN EVENINGS 


medium to which the people look for 

formation along civic lines. The plan is to 
make the High School bear the same rela 
tion to the community that the State Uni 
versity does to the state of 
The Extension Division of the Universit 


has been used continuously to suppl 
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se of the Central Howard Ass , 11GH SCHOOL PUPILS TEST MILK FOR 
or the establishm ial 1] CITY HEALTH DEPARTMENT 2 
school for delit t s. ( ( 
s thus extended | 1 the ¢ nfines guidance has been made, a large number 
and this leads to a better appreciation of of students early signify their choice of 
national civic responsibility vocation, and are greatly aided by their 
In all moral and ethical instruction the faculty advisers in making the proper ele 
uppeal is made to | e instincts—syn tion of studies. There is a High School 
pathy, love of the square dea ibility employment bureau in the office of the City 
and love of conflict—which are to be id Superintendent, which affords anothet 
in every boy and girl entering school means whereby the school can serve the 
Through the higher development of thes« community and the community benefit th: 
nstincts \ mscience is awakened school. A telephone call will bring a bo 
that will, in the majority of cases, mak« yr to eat rugs, shovel snow, or a young 
e best type of citizenship, so greatly woman to care for the baby, aid in house 
needed in a democr vork or act as a stenographer in an office 
[he entire plan is an experiment. Whil vhere there is an emergency. This work, 


the reaction upon the school and the co: 
has been 1 st encouraging M 

of the students take the school w 

seriously and assume an active part 


government and control of the school. el 


ing members ot ft ~ el body oO cot 
with the ilt he High School tw 
every onth 


he time otf experimentation has been short 
} 
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together with employment on the “in-and 
out” plan, has made it possible for many 
ost to attend school and support themselves 
ore wholly or in part 
t It will not be possible for other towns 
to adopt this or any other plan in its en 
fet tirety, for local conditions must govern 
“ choice of methods. Superintendents in 
cities will find the least difficulty in 


onal testing the plan, although district organiza 
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il 


tion is possible in the larger cities [he public schools in our American cities to 


experiment is well worth trying in every 
school system, for it opens the way for th 


reach the highest and most highly priz 


ideals of modern education 





The Management of a Municipal Market 


By Charles Kamp 


Market Master, 


N every section of this country there is 
more or less agitation against the high 
cost of living. This is especially true 

in our large municipalities. 

All kinds of solutions are offered for this 
problem. Some people would destroy the 
storage plants; others would have cities 
enter private business; still others say the 
railroads are at fault, and there are many 
other solutions proposed. 

The elimination of storage plants would 
be idiotic, for they are beneficial instead of 
detrimental. Did you ever stop to think of 
this one food commodity—eggs, for in- 
stance? Storage plants furnish us a supply 
of this food product at a time of the year 
when they are very scarce, and were it not 
for the storage supply they would be selling 
for $1 a dozen. This also applies to butter, 
cheese, apples, etc. Of course, it would 
seem perfectly proper for the Government 
to force a public statement to be made by 
the various storage companies showing ex 
actly the quantity of food commodities and 
the owners, to prevent manipulation 


Tackling the High Cost of Living 

Having studied this problem carefully for 
the last twenty years, I have come to the 
conclusion that the inhabitants of our large 
municipalities must adopt the only solution 
that will afford them a possibility of relief 
—the municipally controlled public market. 
The reason I say municipally controlled 
market is this: A city can well afford to 
operate a market at cost where a private 
concern must earn dividends on its invest 
ments, and the word dividend spells defeat 
when the public benefits are taken into con 
sideration, 

I hear every once in a while of some pub 
lic market that has been a failure, and in 
variably they are privately owned institu 
tions where the question of dividends was 
the sole issue. But the city should enter 





Cleveland, Ohio 


into this problem with the same purpos¢ 
in view that makes us own our water plants 
and other public utilities 

[There are a number of important ques 
ving out of the 
market idea. First, get the rents to the 
tenants down as low as 


tions involved in the carr 


possible. This is 
very important because it must be kept con 
tinually in mind that the public patronizin 
the market must save money by doing so, 
and high rents place the market dealers on 
the same plane as the corner grocery stor« 
or butcher shop. 

rhe strongest kind of discipline should 
prevail in so far as honest dealing by the 
market dealers is concerned. The public 
should be able to come to the market with 
utmost confidence. I recommend that no 
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leases be given to the various stal 
so that the official in charge can declare 
vacant the stall of any occupant who deals 
dishonestly with the public. 

In addition to this I recommend the uss 
of a double-dial scale, the dial to be 15 
inches in diameter. One side of the dial 
faces the customer, the other side faces the 
dealer, and a dial of this size has larg: 
fircures on it with large ounce spaces 

Provide space where the farmer may 
come and dispose of his products directly 
to the public; this brings producer and con 
sumer together. This can be done by num 
bering the curb along any street in the 
vicinity of the market, if there is no room 
in the market proper; the spaces should be 
seven or eight feet in length. Good food 
inspection is also very essentia! to the suc 
cess of a municipal market. 


The Expensive Delivery System 
\llow no telephones in the market, for 
they destroy the principle that markets 
were intended to uphold. From the eco- 
nomic standpoint of the American house- 
wife telephones are destructive, and I am 
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64 THE 
going to make an attempt to prove it. First 
of all, I want to demonstrate their effect in 
a municipal market. John Smith, a meat 
dealer, we will say, has a customer who 
has come to market and purchased meat for 
several weeks. One morning, while at his 
stall, she hears Mr. Smith take an order 
over the telephone. Mrs. Customer asks 
Mr. Smith whether he takes the ‘phone or- 
ders and delivers meat to residences. He 
tells her that he does. The next time Mrs. 
Customer wants any meat she calls up Mr. 
Smith and gives him the order. To fill this 
order Smith must either have a delivery 
of his own or there must be a general deliv- 
ery system covering the whole market. 
Now, Mr. Smith delivers this meat to Mrs. 
Customer C. O. D. After making five or 
six deliveries to her residence, she is out 
visiting some day when he makes a delivery 
and he leaves the meat on the back porch 
or at her neighbor’s for fear that if he 
doesn’t Mrs. Customer will take offense and 
not purchase any more goods from him, 
What is the result? A credit account has 
been opened, and everybody who has ever 
participated in any business venture knows 
how expensive this is. After a while Mrs. 
Customer doesn’t come to market at all, and 
this becomes general ; consequently the mar- 
ket has been converted into a department 
store, and all this additional expense has 
been injected. The principle that the mar- 
ket was intended for has been destroyed— 
to save the public some money by minimiz- 
ing all sources of expense in the way of 
costly service. This is not only true with 
markets, but applies to every retail estab 
lishment in this country. 


Who Should Pay Extra ? 


I blame the American retailer for one 
thing—if one of his customers is so aris- 
tocratic that she must have all of this ex- 
pensive service which accompanies a tele- 
phone in the way of prompt delivery, neces- 
sitating extra trips and extended credit, this 
class of customers should bear the burden 
of the cost themselves, and not charge it up 
against the woman who walks to the store 
with a basket under her arm and a pocket- 
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book in her hand. Why not draw a line 
between these two individuals? One has 
received nothing, the other some very costly 
service. But is it done? Decidedly not. 
here are not five in one hundred retailers 
who are fair on this proposition. Did you 
ever stop to consider and reason? A cus- 
tomer will call up a grocer for a bar of 
soap, three pounds of salt, and two cents’ 
worth of yeast—total cost about nine or ten 
cents—and ask to have the same delivered 
immediately. The cost of delivering this 
order amounts to more than the value of 
the goods. 

Now surely some one is going to pay this 
loss, and the average retailer distributes it 
to all his customers. Almost every retailer 
complains about the large amount of credit 
business he is forced to do, and I want to 
show you how he tries to prevent it. | 
stopped at a South End grocery recently ; 
an aged lady came in with a basket under 
her arm and a pocketbook in her hand. She 
purchased $1.46 worth of groceries, placed 
them in her basket, paid the grocer and 
walked out of the store with her purchases. 
The grocer, to my best recollection, did not 
even say “Thank you” to her. Just after 
she left a man came in. He asked the 
grocer how much he owed him, to which the 
grocer responded, “$4.20.” The man paid 
his bill—by the way, a two-weeks’ bill, and 
the goods had been delivered to this man’s 
house. To show his appreciation the grocer 
went to the cigar case and begged the man 
to have two cigars and wrapped up a bag 
of candy for his children and thanked him 
in a very courteous manner for the pay- 
ment. 

It is these inequalities which give us our 
argument for municipal markets, where 
people can come and get the benefits of low 
operating costs. The municipal market that 
operates under the conditions I describe is 
a blessing to any community and makes 
itself felt not only to the patrons of the 
market, but also to a great many people 
who do not patronize the market but live 
within a radius of two or three miles of it 
for the difference in prices must influence 
prices in the whole community. 


























The editors are glad to receive photographs and data for possible use in this department from municipal 


officials, water works superintendents, 
information on water supply subjects. 


consulting engineers, manufacturers 


or others having interesting 


The Control of Stream Pollution* 


By Paul Hansen 


Engineer, State Water Survey, Urbana, III. 


N uninhabited or even rural districts the 
evil results of stream pollution are prac- 
tically negligible, but in urban districts 

streams are rendered exceedingly foul by 
the enormous quantities of sewage and in 
dustrial wastes poured into them from city 
sewers. These streams become totally unfit 
for pleasure purposes, the land along the 
banks is depreciated in value, and public 
water supplies drawn from the streams may 
be grossly contaminated and constitute an 
extreme danger to public health. An enor 
mous toll in human lives is annually exacted 
as a result of polluted streams, not to men 
tion the economic loss due to depreciation in 
property values. 

To prevent the evils of stream pollution 
gaining too great headway, central govern- 
mental control backed by an intelligent pub 
lic opinion is essential. The molding of an 
intelligent public opinion is, however, a 
rather difficult matter, for even among per- 
sons who have given considerable thought 
to sanitary subjects, there exist gross mis 
conceptions as to the logical and practicable 
way to treat the problem of stream pollu 
tion. There has been a tendency to permit 
sentimentality to get the upper hand, and 
this has resulted in giving wide currency to 
some extravagant demands that are wholly 
impracticable. There is, however, a group 
of sanitary engineers who have come into 
intimate contact with actual problems relat 
ing to the prevention of stream pollution, 
and among these engineers there has grad 
ually come about a unanimity of opinion re- 
garding certain essential factors relating to 


* From a paper read at the 1913 convention of the 
Illinois Academy of Science 


the stream pollution problem. It will be the 

object of this paper to present these opin 

ions, and the made will be 
he 


largely based upon recent careful inquiries 


li 


Statements 


among sanitary engineers and others inter- 
ested in sanitation. 

The subject may best be treated by first 
considering in a broad way what the func 
tions of a stream really are Having 
reached a satisfactory conclusion upon this 
point, it will be possible to consider certain 
special uses of with 


streams respect to 


stream pollution 


General Functions of Streams 
lhe proper conception of a stream recog 
nizes the dual 
draining the 
passes. 


function of watering and 
country through which it 
Some pollution of streams is inevi- 
table; for with increased density of popu- 
lation, increased cultivation of the soil and 
increased numbers of urban communities, it 
is practically impossible to prevent the dis- 
charge of all 
streams. 


deleterious matter into 
It is only reasonable to require 
that the pollution of streams be maintained 
at less than a certain fixed maximum, and 
this permissible maximum pollution must 
vary according to the character of the 
stream, the population along the banks of 
the stream and the uses to which the waters 
of the stream are placed. 


Streams Used as Sources of Public Water 
Supplies 


Since streams in the ordinary course of 


events must receive more or less contami- 
nation, it follows that public water sup- 
plies drawn from surface streams must of 
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necessity be polluted, and should not be de- 
livered to the consumers unless the water is 
first adequately purified. One exception 
may be made to this general rule, namely, 
in the case of water supplies derived 
from streams draining comparatively small 
watersheds. In such cases it is sometimes 
feasible for the water supply authorities to 
own the entire watershed and control it in 
such manner as to make contamination of 
the water courses impossible. But in gen- 
eral we have this question to contend with: 
How much pollution may be permitted to 
enter a stream before the water thereof is 
polluted to a point beyond redemption by 
water purification methods? This is a ques- 
tion that taxes the greatest ingenuity of 
sanitary experts, and it is always necessary 
for any specific problem to be considered 
on its particular-merits in order to obtain 
what is the best and most economical solu- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the great difficulty in 
defining that degree of pollution which is 
permissible in streams which are to be used 
as public water supplies after purification, 
there would seem to be an advantage in at- 
tempting to approximate a general rule 
for the control of such streams. A rule 
has been formulated in the light of the 
present available evidence, but it must be 
admitted that this rule is not based upon 
any very scientific data and it can, there- 
fore, only be put forward tentatively, with 
the expectation that it will be modified 
from time to time as more and more expe- 
rience is acquired. This rule may be 
stated as follows: 

The time in hours required for the pas- 
sage of a particle of water from a sewer 
outlet to the point of water works intake 
during high water multiplied by the dilution 
available during low water in cubic feet per 
second per 1,000 persons tributary to the 
sewers should equal a constant and this con- 
stant should not equal less than 40. This 
may be expressed mathematically as fol- 
lows: 

T+D=C. 

In which T= time in hours required for the pas 
sage of a particle of water from the sewer outlet to 
the water works intake at high water; 

D= dilution available during low water in cubic 
feet per second per 1,000 persons tributary to the 


sewers; and 


C= constant which it is recommended be not less 
than 40. 


The above formula applies to streams in 
which there is no appreciable increase in 
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volume of flow between the sewer outlet 
and the point of water works intake. In 
the case of streams which receive the dis- 
charge of large tributaries between the 
point of sewer outlet and the point of water 
works intake, the formula must, of course, 
be modified. Generally it will be merely 
necessary to assign a value of D, which 
represents the mean of the quantity of 
water flowing past the sewer outlet and that 
flowing past the water works intake. If 
the factor of safety proves to be more than 
40, purification of the sewage will not be 
necessary for the protection of the water 
supply. If the factor of safety is less than 
40, some form of purification will be neces- 
sary, and this may vary all the way from 
plain sedimentation to intermittent sand 
filtration followed by sterilization, 

The formula, of course, is intended to be 
used merely as a rough guide, and it is con 
ceivable that there are instances where it 
will not apply. Take, for example, the case 
of a very large stream, where a sufficiently 
large factor of safety may be obtained with 
the sewer outlet at a very short distance 
above the point of water works intake, and 
on the same side of the stream; here it is 
manifest, due to the impracticability of se 
curing a mixture of the sewage with the 
entire volume of the stream, that the sewage 
must receive treatment or the water works 
intake must be extended to a point above or, 
at any rate, beyond the influence of the 
sewer outlet. As a rough guide, however, 
such a formula may serve a useful pur- 
pose in narrowing down the widely diver 
gent practice of the present time. 


Streams for Recreation Purposes 

Of recent years growing importance is 
attached to the maintenance of our streams 
for pleasure purposes. Every summer there 
may be found scattered along the streams 
within a radius of fifty miles or more of 
our large cities numerous camps. This 
form of summer vacation is a compara- 
tively cheap and normally a healthful means 
of recreation. It ought to be regarded as 
one of the means of improving the health 
tone of our urban communities, inasmuch 
as it is within the means of so great a 
number of people. 

Under this head may be asked how high 
a degree of purity should be demanded in 
a stream which is extensively used for 
recreation purposes, but not for public 
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water supply? Within the last few years 
uch emphasis has properly been placed 

ipon the purification of sewage by dilution, 
vhich, after all, is purification by oxygena 
ion in which a natural resource is utilized 
instead of an artificially constructed puri 
fication works. It has generally been held 
in most instances rightly held—tha 

1e degree of dilution necessary is merely 

t which will prevent a nuisance, having 
reference primarily to unsightly floating 

tter and bad odors. For most rivers and 

of the smaller streams of the country, 
this requirement as to the cleanness of the 
vaters is all that is necessary 

There is, however, a certain class of 
streams which, because of the beauty of the 

intry through which they flow and their 
specially favorable location, become highly 
prized for camping and recreation purposes 
It is a striking circumstance, in fact, that 
recreation seekers nearly always look for 
the stream valleys, which illustrates the 
craving of man for a combination of 
land and water, by means of which nature 
presents her most alluring and most pic 
turesque aspects. These streams, as a rule, 
have no large cities upon their banks, but 
merely here and there a small town or vil 
lage. The sewage from such small towns 
and villages may not be sufficient to pro 
duce a visible contamination except possibly 
throughout a very short distance below the 
sewer outfalls. Such contamination does 
offend the esthetic sense, however, and un 
doubtedly does add some danger to public 
health, for the reason that, when a stream 
is used for recreation purposes, it will be 
used for boating and bathing and as a do- 
mestic supply to some extent among camp- 
ers, though it may not and should not be 
used for drinking water. It seems to the 
writer that such streams as these deserve 
greater protection against contamination 
than merely to prevent nuisance. 

No definite rules to apply to all cases can 
be laid down, but as a general principle it 
may be said that if such a stream is not 
polluted to any material extent by storm 
water and street wash, such as would ob- 
tain in the case of a city of considerable 
size located upon its banks, it would seem 
perfectly feasible to purify the sewage to a 
point where it will give no evidence of its 
existence even in the vicinity of the outlet 
Furthermore, the sewage effluent should be 
sterilized by the cheap and _ satisfactory 
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means of using bleaching powder, so as in 
large measure to guard against dangers to 
health among vacationists which may result 
from boating, bathing and domestic uses of 


1 


the stream other than for drinking 


Fish and Shell Fish 

Many streams are valuable to the com 
munity on account of their fish life. It may 
be said, in general, that there is rarely ne 
cessity for so polluting a stream as to en 
langer fish life, though there are some cir 
cumstances where the continuance of cer 
tain liquid-waste-producing industries in 
jurious to fish is of so great importance 
to the general welfare that fish life in cer 
tain streams must be sacrificed 

[he maintenance of fish life does not 
necessarily imply an unpolluted stream. It 
is merely necessary that the alkalinity of 
the water be maintained and that the pol 
lution be not so great as to absorb the 
dissolved oxygen in the water to an extent 
that will suffocate the fish. The fact is that 
a moderate degree of pollution favors fish 
life, in that it favors the growth of micro 
scopic aquatic organisms which constitute 
valuable fish food. Certain difficulties have 
been encountered in the contamination of 
fish by polluted water which causes the fish 
to decay rapidly and become unfit for hu 
man consumption. The danger of infection 
of human beings with specific disease 
through eating fish taken from polluted 
streams is almost negligible, for the reason 
that, in this part of the world at any rate, 
fish are not eaten raw. With shell fish, 
however, the case is quite different, be 
cause they are very frequently eaten raw 
It has been a common practice along the 
coast to float oysters in shallow polluted 
waters, which causes them to become 
bloated and appear fat. Such an oyster 
perhaps makes a more delectable morsel of 
food, but in it may be lurking the germs 
of typhoid fever or some other water-borne 
disease. The problem of protecting the 
shell fish industry is a very complicated 
one, and all its intricacies have not been 
worked out. Here again the services of 
experts are needed to study each zone of 
shell fish pollution in the light of diverse 
local conditions. 


Discharge of Manufacturing Wastes Into 
Streams 

Many of our important industries, such 

as paper mills, woolen mills, dye works, 
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hen the Emergency Comes 
re La . 
Will you be Capable of Meeting it? 
I’very public official and every private citizen as well 
is liable to be called upon to take care of an injured person. 
Johnson’s First Ai 
ohnson’s First Aid Manual 
gives Suc h suggestions as W 11] enable those who follow them : 
to render efficient first aid in an emergency. ‘The import- 
ance of avoiding handling an injured part, the immediate 
application of a surgically clean covering, and above all 
the prompt summoning of a surgeon are made paramount. 
Of part cular importance 
a Working Knowledge 
what to do in great emer- 
gen ie He nce the sections 
of the Manual headed. ‘“The 
First Thing to Do,” 
Shock,’ ‘*Bleeding 
**Burns and Scalds,”’ “Frac 
tures,’ “Drowning,” “Ap- 
oplexy,”’ “Fainting,” “Bites 
of Rabid Animals,”” ar 
“Poisons,” should receive 
careful study. 
‘ou Need This Book 
You Need This Book 
I yw Cc 
bee c il 
e widest : 
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factories and tanneries require large 
s of water to carry on their indus 
operations, and they also produce large 
es of waste which are capable of un 
ing offensive putrefaction. The dis 
harge of these wastes into streams otten 
ises unsightly and malodorous condi 
ms; yet, with the exception of tanneries, 
hese waters do not menace the public 
.ealth, since they do not contain the specific 
fections of disease. (Tannery wastes 
contain anthrax | 


the processes are such that the wastes 


yacilli. ) In tact, some 


re quite inimical to the existence of dis 
ise germs. In some cases it is practic ible 
to treat the wastes so that offensive condi 
tions in a stream may be in part or wholly 


relieved, but for certain industries such 
treatment of the wastes is prohibitively ex 
pensive. 

Enjoining industries against causing ob 
jectionable stream pollution may, and in 
some instances actually has, necessitated the 
shutting down of works. It is conceivable, in 
the case of large industries upon which are 
dependent a considerable population, that an 
order to cease stream pollution, which is 
irtually an order to shut down the works 
ight result in great hardship without ade 
juate returns accruing from the cleaner 
conditions of the stream. There may be 
instances, therefore, where a limited few 
of the streams of the country may legiti 
mately be turned over to the manufacturing 
interests. Now that the stream pollution 
problem has become more acutely an issu¢ 
and the disadvantages of filthy streams are 
better understood, it would not seem wise 
to permit waste-producing industries to be 
located upon any but very large streams 
which have an ample volume to dilute the 
wastes to an inoffensive condition. That 
is to say, the streams which are now clean 
should be maintained clean, for the reason 
that we have an ample number of large 
streams which can effectually take care of 
wastes from waste-producing industrial 
plants for an indefinite period in the future 


Legal Control Over Stream Pollution 

\ discussion of stream pollution would 
not be complete without some consideration 
of legal control. As already indicated, the 
cleanness of streams cannot be conserved 
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unless under a central governmental supe 
vision. If left to individual communities, 
very little could be expected in the way ot 
results. Communities are not likely to be 
iltruistic enough to spend large sums 


noney for sewage purification works to 
protect neighbors on the stream below, un 
less such altriusm is induced by damag« 


suits which render sewage purification the 


cheapest way out of the difficulty But law 
suits are costly if long drawn out, and the 
results are often unsatisfactory 


For successful solution it is essential that 
specific problems relating to stream pollu 
tion be placed in the hands of experts. It 
is, therefore, necessary, or at least strong] 
idvisable, that every state have an expert 
\mong many there is a strong 


commission 


rejudice against commissions, inasmuch 


as the multiplication of commissions is 
looked upon as a delegation or leg S 
lative and executive powers to others 


than direct representatives of the people 


be SO, how 


This need not necessarily 


ever, for a law may be framed requir 
ing in general terms that streams must be 
maintained in an inoffensive condition an 
that they shall not be detrimental to health 
his leaves to the commission not arbitrar 
powers, but the simple function of deter 


mining points of fact within limits pr: 
scribed by prior legislative enactment 
That is to say, the commission will dete 
mine when a stream is in danger of being 


made offensive and when it is in danger 

being made detrimental to health, ar 
thereupon decide what purification of sew 
age and industrial 
whether water supplies may or may not be 
taken from streams and to what extent they 


wastes 1S necessary, 


must be purified. Such a commission 
should be supplied with ample appropria 
tions to enable it to obtain all necessary 
information for its guidance, whether this 
consists in maintaining laboratories or in 
carrying on research 
work. As even the best of commissions 
may at times grow arbitrary or become un 
duly biased in its views, there should always 
be made provision for ready appeal from 
the decisions of a commission to an inde- 
pendent special arbitration board of ex- 
perts, and, of course, there must exist the 
inalienable right of appeal to the courts 


experimental and 
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DESIGNED BY 


ADORNING JAS. R. MARSHALL 
HISTORIC PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE can. 


CAPITOL and WHITE HOUSE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Union Foundry Company 
Anniston Alabama 
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Possibilities for Park Development in Connec- 
tion with Municipal Water Works 
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Alba Installation, Gary, Indiana. 


How to draw trade to your 
streets at night 


Notice how much more popular ornamental street 
lighting makes a street. Dazzling light drives people 
away —so does semi-darkness. Attract people with a 
beautiful, soft atmosphere of light in front of your stores. 
Try Ornamental Street Lighting with 


Alba Globes 


With either gas or electricity Alba Globes give a bigger 
amount of light than you can get with any other globes. 
Alba is a scientific product and absorbs (wastes) the least 
light of any material used for this purpose. The light is 
also better, softer, more perfectly diffused. 

Send for Booklets 


Ornamental Street Lighting with Alba and Gas Light. 
Ornamental Street Lighting with Alba and Incandescent Lights. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh 


NEW YORK: 143 MADISON AVENUE CINCINNATI: 43 PICKERING BLDG. 
— CHICAGO: 172 WEST LAKE STREET BOSTON: 3# OLIVER STREET 
U.S. PaLow PHILADELPHIA: 42 SOUTH &h ST TORONTO: 160 BAY STREET 
































A Striking Contrast in Road Conditions 
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* 
NO TOWN CAN EXPECT TO GROW AND PROSPER TO THE FULLEST EXTE? 1A > 
APPROACHED BY SUCH A ROAD AS THIS 
‘ 
. 
. 
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THE EASE OF COMMUNICATION AFFORDED BY THIS IMPROVEMENT OF THE SAME ROAD 
WILL AID THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TOWN TO WHICH IT LEADS 
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Make the business : 
district attractive i tT 





@ Good illumination in the streets is naturally followed 

by increased business. 

@ In a city, with a brightly lighted business section, 

going “‘down town” at night is a pleasure which soon - 

becomes a habit. : 
| . ‘ ‘ : 
j @ Out-of-town trade is also attracted and the business 3 
streets are enlivened and made more prosperous. \ 
4 
@ Get the business men and merchants in your town 
t together and go into the matter of installing Ornamental 

Luminous Arc Lamps, as many other progressive cities * 
are now doing. 

Q This efficient system of lighting does away with un- 

sightly poles and indifferent illumination. ‘ 

@ The Ornamental Luminous Arc Lamp gives a beautiful, 


white, well-diffused and brilliant, though soft illumination. 
Q The artistic poles lend themselves to various designs 
making the streets attractive by day as well as night. 
@ Send for Bulletin No. 4955 which gives details of this 
most up-to-date system of Ornamental Street Lighting. 


g Special information will be gladly given on the “White 
Way ” type of lamp for your city. 








| General Electric Company 


General Office: Sales Offices 
Schenectady, N. Y. in All Large Cities 
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Photographs and data are reg guested for possible use in this 
department, from municipal o ficials, city or county engineers 
road superintendents, manufacturers or others having inter 
esting information on subjects 
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Unit Price and Lump Sum Contracts and 
Percentage Work* 


By H. C. Hill 


Engineer, Lane Construction Corporation, Meriden, Conn 


HE subject of this paper, unit price 
and lump sum and percentage work 
readilv divides itself into a cons! 


percentage vs. contract worl 


eration of | 


init price vs. lump sum contracts. Non 

these methods is perfect; and while under 
ertain conditions one may be better than 
nother, this paper will attempt to prove 

that in a great majority of cases contract 
ork on a unit price basis is the correct 
ethod. 

Percentage work is nothing more than 
day labor, as far as the cost of manual 
vork is concerned. It differs in total cost 
only in that there is at the start an organi- 
ation with a certain knowledge of how thi 
work should be laid out and executed, 
directed by a man or firm whose reputation 
or doing work at a reasonable cost is at 


stake, 

Contract work has every advantage that 
percentage work has and something in ad 
dition—namely, an incentive, which con 
stantly spurs every man, to a more or less 
degree, depending upon his nature, to do 
the work set before him in the most eco 
nomical manner and with the least expendi 
ture of energy. Some will say that this is 
too true and leads in a few cases to poor 
work. If this is so, it is not the fault of 
the method, but the fault of those doing 


the work, more particularly those having 

supervision; for it is possible to eliminate 

entirely those contractors who desire only 

to make as large a profit as possible, irre 
* From a paper presented at 

vention of the American Road B s’ As 

Philadelphia, December, 1913 


enti to vercentag oO 
shin rice oO I t oO 

ing a bonus « S 1g scale I 
vork is done at ost less than th s 
igreed upon. This is ( ( é 


and those familiar with the variable factors 
1 
i 


in cost data will readily see 


1¢ li O 
it. Furthermore, it will not take *h of 
nathematician to figure that it is the pe 
entage and not the bonus that gives the 
contractor his profit, unless the agreed 
price is considerably higher than the actual 
cost should be It being true, then, that 


percentage work tends to increase the cost 
of the work, there remains the question of 
under what method of payment contr 
work shall he done 

In comparing the advantages an isad 


~ 


1 j 


antages “ lump sum and unit rice con- 
tracts, it 1s possible to consider them under 
two heads; namely, the engineering feature 


ind the moral aspect. 


Relative Cost of the Two KXethods 


lhe point upon which the advocates of 
the lump sum method lay the greatest stress 
is that the cost of work is reduced by hay 
ing the engineering charges a minimum 
Those of this opinion are wont to tell how 
much cheaper work is done, basing their 
comparison on an average cost—as in high 
way construction the average cost per mile 

instead of basing the comparison upon 
the actual amount of material moved or 


used. The truth or falsity of this state 
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The Trolley Company Will Co-operate 


in your plan to give your town an up-to-date 
lighting system, and will let you use their trolley 
poles to secure a “white way.” 


ERECO Combination 
Railway and Lighting 
Poles 










It is possible to utilize 
an ordinary street rail- 
way pole in connection 
with ornamental bases and 
brackets to support either 
Mazda lamps or inverted 
luminous arc lamps. 


You can string your 
wires along the top of the 
poles, where they are prac- 
tically unnoticeable and 
out of the way of traffic. 


You save the cost of additional 
lamp standards and underground con- 
struction, and avoid further obstruc- 
tion of the curb line. 


Catalog ‘‘D” describes this money- 
saving ERECO Plan—write for a 
copy. 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


DESIGNERS MANUFACTURERS 


New York Office, 30 Church Street 





Design 10154 Design 10128-A 
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of work done by 


THE 
nent is not subject to any specihc prool 
tor it 1S impossible to have the same plece 
both methods, but it is sub 
ject to proot in a general way \ 
close approximate might be obtained, if cd 
sired, by procuring bids for the same piec« 
of work on each method, then after the 


completion of the work comparing the 
verage of all the lump sum proposals with 
he erage total of the unit price pro 


using, however, as a basis for th 


ter, not’ the actual unit quantities as 
shown by a final estimate, but the bidding 
schedule quantities. This is, perhaps, more 


theoretical than practicable, but satisfac 
ory proot that under lump sum contracts 
the work costs more is furnished by the 


that no reliable, experienced on 
tractor will bid as low on a lump sum pro 
vosal as he will if the work is to be let on 


This is a definite 


unit price proposal. 


tatement, but one which a majority of cor 
tors will agree to, and for this reason 
Contract work in any form contains cer 
tain factors the exact nature of which it 
is impossible definitely to determine unti 
tter they are encountered, and every con 
except it be a percentage contrac 

St necessarily be more or less of a vam 
ble. Therefore, no contractor overlooks 
us tactor—and you can rest assured that 
the larger the risk the higher the bid. This 
element of risk is less on a unit price con 
tract than on a lump sum; for under the 


former should a certain class of work 


crease over the estimate, the contractor 


gets a corresponding increase in pay, and 
should less work be done be gets a corre 
Under the lump 


sponding decrease in pay. 

sum method such changes 
ipon th® amount of money received by th 
contractor for doing the work 

In some cases under lump sum bids, esti 

nates for the various quantities are pre 
pared, but the general practice is for the 
bidder to ascertain these for himself, either 
by his own engineer or by guess based upon 
general knowledge. 
careful estimates are prepared, the final 


lave no etftec 


Even in cases where 


juantities are not the some as those upon 
which the bid was made out; therefore as 
lar aS payment is concerned under this 
method, estimates are of no positive value 
lhe fact, however, that there is a variance 
between the preliminary and final estimates 
is not the fault of an engineer, for it is 
impossible to determine accurately the ex 
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ct quantities until the work is te 
Che theory of the Init rice etl Sa 
ery simple 1d st é xpresst na 
tew words it conveys this ide 
tractor 1S to be Dalt I I St ] 
ind to do just what he gets paid for. Notl 
ng could be nore table th 
However, like everyth ng else, it has 
perfections, but not of a very serious 
nature. Its weakness lies not in its« 
n the hands of inexperienc: en 
ible through ignorat ( 
aring unit quantities Chis 
uses what is wn as unl 
ing and consists of bidding high on items 


the estimate of quantities of 


ontractor’s judgment is lower than 
ised, or vic¢ ersa, al S( re 

id on these items that he will lower | 
ital bid and at the same time in oe 
ggregate amount he é 
the work This results some 

if an engineer i n embarrassing 
tion Those who condemn this etl 
should ask themselves an unbalanced l 
is any worse than an unbalanced bidding 


schedule prepared by engineers, ahd if criti 


cism of unit price contract ethods is not 
primarily due to those who e est 
mates and not to the contractors t et 
neers were as careful not ti ¢ ] ) 


holes in preparing estimates for contractors 
» bid on as they are making out specifica 
tions for doing the l 
ling would become 


juantity. 


Other Advantages of Unit Price Contracts 


Another advantage of having work don: 
vy unit prices is that it enables changes to 
be made while the work is in progress with 
the least possible chance of any dispute an 
as a rule at a less cost thar the lump 


sum method Oftentimes such changes are 


to the disadvantage of the contractor, but 
the majority of the: reali that tl 
hanges are necesSary It the ro ex¢ 
‘ution of the work: and so h more 
satisfactory to then ire nit prices that 


they prefer to do work by this method, sul 
mitting willingly to such additions or de 
uctions as may be found necessary while 
the work is in progress. While ch 
ire, of course, possible under the lump sum 
method, so much is involved that only as 
the last resort is any change made Chis 
is unfortunate 


or often during construc 
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Let us Add 
Your City to 
Our large list 
of approved 
street lighting 


installations 


Twenty-five Up-to-date 
Designs of Ornamental 
Standards including 
White Way, Residen- 
tial and Business Street 
styles; also Combina- 
tion Trolley and Light 
Poles. 


15 New Designs will be 
added within 30 days. 
Estimates furnished for any 
place in the United States 
and Canada. 


Prompt shipment guaranteed. 
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ORNAMENTAL LIGHTING POLE CO. 
112 Liberty Street 3 New York City 
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tion it is possible to make some alte oO sho be to do as good work as Is ( 
that will improve the work an perh vy the speci! S t 1s i 
save more than the total engineering e) iture Of ypie 
pense of having the work done on a unit efore the , 
rice basis 

| espe ont tors é 
(sreat S are the at ntages tne t 7 
: 1 tnelil r ves ré ‘ S 
rice contracts viewed from the engines 
: ence tne nce I 
ing standpoint, they are even greater fr¢ 3 
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the moral standpoint. To ike one S 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


The second edition of a “Selected List of Municipal and Civic Books,” published by the Fe 
American City Bureau, will be mailed to any subscriber for THE AMERICAN City on application 
The list contains brief descriptions of 400 books, classified under 43 subject headings. The headings 
below indicate the respective sections to which the additional books and pamphlets here noted belong. 
Copies may be ordered of THe American City, but it is requested that Government publications i 
be ordered direct. It is impossible to find space in THE AMERICAN City for reviews of all the | 


reporis, pamphlets and books received. The editors are always glad, however, to answer inquiries 
| regarding such publications. 
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General Books inda 


CLEVELAND, Freperick A., Ph. D., LL. D tior 
Organized Democracy: An Introduc- ow 
tion to the Study of American Politics. ae Oe é 
1913. XXXvi + 479 pp. $2.14 Commercialized Prostitution in 
nti aisle. af We ore ea York City. (With a supplement 








New 
\t ese ng a ( \ 1 
n among primitive races at f the ve ter by Katharine Bement Davi Super 
f the modern state throug : tendent of the New York St Reforn 
Ss i itica I , Sot i at istme t t t y 1 
ees UN . . > » CA} ws & ‘ ‘ a 
g e will of the people I nv es ‘ D. Rockefeller. Tr.. ( ‘irm . 
f the sultrage ectio St SCG t Social Hygiene Ig } 
\ select bibliography of organized de : 
‘ led This volume belongs to the Ame n Cit pp. $1.42 
Series, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart This volume is the t of four g 


City Planning ee ee 

Wuite, ALEXANDER, LL. B., W. S York Cit t set t ndit 
The Law of Town Planning for Scot- *'*© existing in epee Pa 
land. (With Preface by Barry Parker, | 
Architect, Garden City, Letchworth.) 1912 


vii +78 pp. Duty extra $1.40 Cyan am Flex: the third, by Ray: 





; I ‘ 
\ concise manual showing the applicatior Phe sed upon st ect e it ‘ ‘ 1 Sy 
Housing and Town Planning Act of 1909” to Scotland vhere ifferent ' 
ind the way in which it has been grafted P S ‘ 
Scottish law. Giving the statute t tes n 


egulations, forms, etc 


Social Research and Welfare SEARS, AMEI 


LIA, Civic Secretary, W ( 
" : . > os . ° Club, Chicago 
CANNON, Ipa M., R. N., Head Worker, Social hrs > AP 
- : and Ti we 
mervice Department, Massachusetts Get a Charity ee P \ oy rz aC 
. s,eginners rewo! bh ( ec z 
eral Hospital Yi i * a oi P - 
be 3 ; 5: mon lenderson, rofessor of Sociolog 
Social Work in Hospitals: A Contri- con: ie Shaleaseiie od Chal Publiched 
bution to Progressive Medicine. 1913 ww Denariment of Social Tavectiont 
xii + 257 pp. 20 forms and facsimiles. $1.50 Chicago School of | a 
[his book interprets the hospit ‘ thropy 1913. 77 Re S 
yverment in its various phases, A 
inderstanding of the lecessary ‘ 50 cents 
services of doctor and social worke Giving direct 
ment of a high ideal The principle stablished social workers early state 
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CONCRETE 
STANDARDS 


are handsome, durable, 
artistic and inexpen- 
sive. They do not rust 
like cast iron or be- 
come dented like sheet 
metal. They require 
neither painting nor 
repairs, and are not 
affected by weather 
conditions. 





REINFORCED-CONCRETE 
UunTNG STANDARDS 


We have numerous he anc d- 
some designs and make 
them of different kinds of 
concrete. Our sparkling 
granite concrete rivals nat 

ural granite in its beauty. 
Write for booklet on “Orna 
mental Illumination.” 


THE 
Pettyjohn Co. 


567 N. 6th Street 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

















t Lundin Ornamental 
“™ Standards and Brackets 


HAVE BEEN ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR USE WITH 


General Electric 

Luminous Arc Lamps 
They are highly artistic, 
simple in construction 
and very durable. 
These standards have 
been adopted by a large 
number of cities. 

A PARTIAL LIST 

Boston, Mass Rochester, N. Y 


Providence, R. I Nashua, N. H 
Baltimore, Md Newport News, Va 


Fall River, Mass Calgar Canada 

Haverhill, Mass Cambridge, Mass 

Cleveland, Ohio Lynn, Mass 

Toledo, Ohio and many others 
We have recently furnished 1500 Stan- 
dards and Brackets in Provider R. I 


SPECIAL DESIGNS SUBMITTED 
Send for Catalog No. 11 


LUNDIN ELECTRIC 
AND MACHINE CO. 


wo 4031 Boston : Massachusetts 














Street and 
ParkLighting 
Our Specialty 


For fifteen years we have 
manufactured _ lighting 
fixtures for every class of 
exterior electric or gas 
requirements. Our cata- 
logue may show just the design 
for which you have been look- 
ing. Let us have your address. 


The Morris Iron 
and Steel Company 


Formerly The Morris Iron Co. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 50 CHURCH ST. 
J.W. BACHE & CO., Eastern Sales Agents 
Phone: Cortlandt 1356 
W.ST CLAIR JONES. Boston Rep., 
79 North Street 
J. QUARLES, Baltimore, Rep. 

619 Munsey Building 


OFFICE AND FOUNDRY: Frederick, Md. 












” our Ionic Design 
we offer a standard 
that is not only orna- 
mental but will give 
the most Uniform System 
of Street Lighting. 

This Standard is fast revolu- 
tionizing street lighting in not 
only the larger cities but the 
smaller towns and municipal- 
ities and all are waking“up to 
fact, that this means of beau- 
tifying the street isnot beyond 
their reach. They are real- 
izing that the small investment 
necessary to secure adequate 
lighting through our Standard 
is more than justified by the 
increased valuation of real es- 
tate on the streets affected. 
Can be furnished as illustrated 
or with all lightsturned upright. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue 
lustrating Full Line 


The 
Casey-Hedges Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 
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General Books 

H{UNGERFORD, EDWARD, 
The Personality of American Cities. 
1913. Vii 344 pp. 33 illustrations. $2.16 


Sette Re 


a The stinctive personalities of twenty-six American 

5 are charmingly presented in this v » ea 

at ‘ ed with keen observation of its form and 

z x ssion, its light and color and moti nd the 

P| ays an I t that reveal the story of its making 

E| \ delightful and informing book, nterpreting t 
avelers gs already seen, and 1 ting w 1 

« visl x scenes of grea 


wea S1Y 


PEETS, ELBERT. 


7 Practical Tree Repair. 1913. vii + 265 





pp. Illustrated, $2.14 
This book deals with the physical repair of trees 
h b a ng them an treating their “ ! s it 
ivities, It does not discuss the planting, fertilizati 
i spraying of trees, but « I al 
. es to their framework through storms and care 
~ ssness, insects and fungi. Most of the nforma 
tion is given without particular lication to the dif 
t species, but there is a chapte f N 
Various Species,” showing the special character 
$ mportant in tree repair. which distinguish « 
Eighteen varieties are thus discusse \ 





ywraphy is given. 


Housing 
\ronovicr, Carot, Ph. D., General 
Philadelphia Suburban Planning 
ciation. 
An Economic Ideal in Home Building. 
(Reprint from the Journal of the Ameri- 
an Institute of Architects.) 1913. 12 pp 
Illustrated. Io cents 


mecretary, 


A sso- 














D iscussing the cost of the elements that enter 
e ding of a home—land, materials of constr 
n, labor, capital, and maintenance re i t 
d how the distribution of cost ar g ese ite 
mines the character of constructior rT} rela 
betwee creative and non-creative st t 
yme-t ng industry is shown to control the s 
g s both countr and city “Eliminate 
waste and center the largest Ps ssible share of the 
vestment in the material and the labor juired f 
the direction of the use and distribution of mater 
and the housing problem will be solved economica 


and esthetically.” 


Roads 
Hanson, E. S., Editor The Era. 
Concrete Roads and Pavements. 1913 
pp. Illustrated. $1.00 
. The book is a regarding t 
use of concrete in roads, city pavemen t 
verts, sidewalks, curbs and gutters 
struction are shown in detail, and 
lifferent types of work are given. 


Cement 


compilation of data 
T idges, cu 
Methods of 


specifications f 


NATIONAL Free Lapor ASSOCIATION. 


A? Making by oe Labor. (Series 
N , Road Work; Bulletin No. 1.) 1913 


‘ s ot 10 cents 
. \ collective of articles and miscellaneous data 
he successful use of convict labor in 1 1 ilding 
Social Centers 
Epwarps, Grorce H., Jr. 
‘ The School as a Social Center. (Bullet 


of the University of South Carolina, No. 
32, Part II.) October, 1913. 73 pp. 10 cents 


Presenting the subject under the follo ywing chapter 


heads: “What the Movement Is”: “Its Relation t 
Other Social Movements”; “The Value of the Move 
ment”; “Its Extent 


T ; in South Carolin a”: “What We 
Should Do in South Carolina.” Containing a bibli 
graphy of 21 pages. 


RICAN 


Gert SI 


Health and Sanitation 
WANKLYN, WwW. McC., Fellow 


Society M 


London Public 


I9QI3 59 pp 


Health Administration. 
96 cents 





vis st | ‘ , ted i nM 
ir istr \ 
] n 
: : 
with . 
DELANO, ong A. R. N., Chairma 
National Com: ttee, Red Cross N ng 
7 ©, af 
McIsaac, Isapex, R. N., Superintende 
Nurse Corps, U. S. A 
American Red Cross Textbook on Ele- 
mentary Hygiene and Home Care of the 
Sick. Prepared for and indors«s tl 
Ameri : Red Cross. 1913. Xv 50 
it stra re $1.00 
As ly { ¢€ ¢ ! 
t ea f gi g t < ‘ 
prevention t sea se \ i I t 
ful book fo nak rs, ‘ € as s 
lation hetwee t ty he 
tions 


Schools 
GARBER, JOHN Parmer, Ph. D., Associate 
Superintendent of the Public Schools 
Philadelphia 
Current Activities and Influences in 
Education. (Edited by Martin G. Brun 
baugh, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools 








Philadelphia.) 1913. 370 pp. $1.25 
\ f pon educational movements , y t 
the heing t} } ] ] f ‘The Ay 
} 109 S Tt Ss et « 
clud I g atior r t 
d i S< i inistrat 
ous Ss < ege efficiency 
edu 5 rofessional . 
teac ge fs il problems and g 
ed interest The mee f the N ! 
Educational Association, the I: 1ational Cong 
n Hygiene and Demography, and the Conferer 
lucation in the South for 191 e reporte 
Noise, Unnecessary 
CHIcAGO MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Anti-Noise Ordinances of Various 


Cities. (Compiled for the C 
Health of the 
Willis O 


mmittee ¢ 
mmittee oT 





Chicago City Council, 
Nance, Chairman.) Typewritte1 


93 pp. 1o cents 
re classified as having refe : 
cupational Noises; I M 
Steam Whistles; (4 I : 
nes of Quiet 





Commission Government 

Unitep States Liprary oF CONGRESS 
Select List of References on Commis- 
sion Government for Cities. (Compiled 


under the direction of Hermann H. B 
Meyer, Chief Bibliographer.) 1913. 70 
pp. Io cents 


ut the country have c Seperated with the Divi- 


of Bibliography in the 








‘or preparati 
Phe references, most of which are t 
pamphlet literature, are classified und 
General, Favorable, and Opposed. There are an : 


and 2 subject index 
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Free Illumination Plans 


Our Street Lighting Service Department makes scientific 
plans for all phases of Municipal lighting and submits these 
plans on request, without charge. 

“3All details are given according to individual require- 
ments: lamp sizes and types, heights, distances between 
centers, proper style of reflectors, etc. Progressive cities all 
over the country are using plans prepared by our engineers. 


NATIONAL MAZ 


THE QUALITY LAMP 





Street lighting with National Mazda 
lamps and Holophane reflectors offers 
these advantages: Simplicity and econ- 
omy in installation; wide range of choice 

size of lighting units; adaptability to 


every municipal lighting need; efficiency 
and low cost in maintenance; beauty of 
effect; concentration of light in the area 
of use; and continuous illumination with- 
out obstruction from foliage. 


Our technical plans can be readily carried out by any wiring 
contractor. For further information, booklets, or consultation, all 


, 
free—address 


és} NATIONAL LAMP WORKS (9) G6) 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
89 Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


Member of the Society for Electrical Development 


“DO IT ELECTRICALLY ” 


Any of these labels is a 


When writing to Advertisers 


guaranty of National Quality. 


mee Sang 8 —a@e@s 


please mention THe Awerrcan Crry. 


























ONCRETE LIGHTING STANDARDS I \SHINGTON PARK, SPRINGFI 





NIGHT SCENE IN DeKALB, ILL., SHOWING LIGHTING STANDARDS 


Photographs on this page by urtesy of The | y 1 ( pany, Terre H 
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Elmer P. Morris Iron Wks. 


NEW YORK 


20 Years 


S92 WEST STREET, 


30 Years in Electrical Business. 
Making Plain and Ornamental Lighting and 


Railway Posts, Brackets, etc. 


Over 350 Cities in the United 
States and Foreign Countries 
using our Product. 

A post or bracket for every 
purpose. Either Gas, Electric 
or Street Signs. Capacity of 
Foundry 150 Tons per day: 
Over 500 Designs to select 
from: Special designs made to 
order. We make what you 
want and combine your ideas 
with our past experience. 
Send for Catalog and Prints. 








Elmer P. Morris 
Iron Works 


92 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE 


eUSr tee ea 
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Lighting the Business Streets 
of a Village 
he village of Oak Par 


ttr tive appropriat« 


he Same style ot post 

tor two, three, four and f 
this single-lamp fixture 
igh to enable one to 1 


iddle of the street he 





ination; they merely wish 
eeis shall look attracti 
dually illuminated 


lraw the chief attention of the 


AMERICAN CITY 


A Profitable Municipal 
Electric Plant 


S ( ne h l 
efi l RI AN 
1Ti¢ S pli I ¢ | 

I Ss I 
S4 1) he 
\ll togethe 
i ~¢ | Té 
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il the es ‘ t 
t he state f« ent s« 
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Sanitary and | 
Ornamental |: 


Drinking 
Fountains 


Ornamental Lamp 
Posts for Arc and 


Tungsten Lamps 








Tungsten Post 2006 J. 

















Orname ntal Display Fountains for Public Parks and City Squares. 


@ An Omamental Display Fountain cor- 
rectly placed in a Public Park or City 
Square makes for the improvement and 
beauty of the surroundings. 


@ The Continental Cities of Europe -dem- 
onstrate how it is possible to beautify the 
Parks and City Squares by means of Dec- 


orative Fountains and Statuary. 


@ We shall be glad to send Catalogs and 
special designs of Fountains, Lamp Posts, 


Statuary, etc., on request. 





Established 1828 


The J. L. Mott lronWorks 


Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


NEW YORK 
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Items of Municipal and Civic Progress 
_— es se ses sees es se ses sees 
pat 2 Sou eeu tS overs or Kors oe & wvenens 
Municipal Educational Forces 
é ‘ \ ( 
h is 
( ! S ( ? 
exhibits f the , rhe a 
Progress of the City-Manager Plan 
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ent ot 1 less ; 
Dr. Erne 
| ste ( 
h ¢ sion: of N York | 
led t] nuclenc ' aly 
itl l the n \ } rht 
| | art of the « ’ = : 
Yr carfrie 1 on by the Wepart ent ot 6 a er 
lealt \t the entrance to the exhibitior Rae be aa 
| ngs the motto ot the depart t ; _ ' ' 
lic health is purchasable. Within re 
. ity buys its own death rate A Municipal Insurance Fund 
rooms are charts showing Berkel \ I 
death rates duc te 
and sanitary pre vho s 
decreasing 
iting from the work of mi > 
isiting nurses. Several of the , 
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designs suitable for buildings, 


public 


to-day be a good time to write us, while you 


RUNDLE SPENCE MFG., COMPANY, 


parks, squares, etc., 


Most School 


Superintendents and 
Boards of Education 


consider it of the utmost import 
should 


of drinking 


ance that their scholars 
have an opportunity 


in a Sanitary manner 


Are your schools in line on this 
inportant question ? 
could be 


Your city prope rly 


equipped with sanitary drinking 


fountains, both for school and 
street use, without excessive ex 
pense. We can make scme in- 


teresting suggestions and tell you 
what other cities have done—also 
we will send illustrated printed 
matter showing various styles and 


Wouldn't 


without obligation on your part. 


have this important matter in mind ? 
:: 2 Milwaukee, Wis. 











There is little use 


installing drinking fountains unless 


the “Sanitary” feature is kept in mind. 
he 


from 


Some fountains are claimed to 
sanitary 
it. 


but in reality are far 











Purity Fountains are 


well named. Send us 
your address so we can 


tell you why. 


James Barrett 
Mig. Company 


48 Pearl St., Boston, Mass, 











EDWARDSVILLE 


IT IS POSSIBLE 


to use our 


Sanitary 
Fountain 
Attachments 


on your 


Old 
Drinking 
Fountain 


Sanitary 
Fountains and 
Attachments 
for any 
conditions 


Write for 
fountain catalogue. 


BRASS CO., 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


we TR drinking 
Arig iP. 
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0 LOTS COST ME IN 1903 +370% 
Will ck THEM “Si. Mite item worm $5000" 


WILL GET MSTEAD of THE COMMUNITY WMO CREATED (1 ARB 
or) #0 We RECEIVED IT OAC BETTERMENTS mA we THe SINGLE TA 


READ PROGRESS ana POVERTY 4, HENRY GEORGE 


J.J. PASTORIZA 
~ SON MAMTAINED BY JOSEPH FELS of PHILADELPHIA and LONDON 





SIGNBOARD ERECTED IN HOUSTON TEX 


A Perpetual Bonus” President of the Borough of M 


vo evidences of his belief in the prit and now President of th soard of Alder 
le of land value taxation are given | nen of New York Cit Uhere were pres 
]. Pastoriza, Finance and Tax Commis ent 1,035 m4¢ . ¢ loyes 
sioner of Houston, Tex., in the signboard the many bureaus and divisions of the Mar 
lustrated and in the following notice pub hattan borough president's office uring 
lished in the Joseph Fels Fund Bullet e evening Mr. McAr 
h a bronze fi ‘ ) Dut s 


WHAT HOUSTON OFFERS en ae 

A PERPETUAL BONUS 

TO naar ti 

MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS tia te 
IS OFFERED BY THE CITY OI 

HOUSTON, TEXAS IN 


ROUGH ITS SYSTEM OF EXEMP f 
rION FROM TAXATION «| 
1 evidences of debt, are totally ex | 


empt from taxation. 

THE HOUSTON PLAN OF TAXATION 
templates that Merchandise, Machinet 
ifactories and all other impt ement 

no! ! shall be assessed at only Twenty- 

five per cent of their value. Land being 


( il ilue 
r money and 
x € the full bene 1] 
é ir industry 1 « 
| further information addres 
ee \STORIZA, Financ ind Tax 
Commissioner, H ton, 7 


+ . 
Dinner to President McAneny 


On December > a testimonial dinnet 





vas given by employes under his jurisdic 


to Hon George McAneny, former \ A] 
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» 
Decrease the Fire Risk and 
Turn an Annoyance into a 
. . 
Profit by Baling Your Own 
Waste Paper. 
Every large building, retail store, factory, library, 
etc. has a waste paper problem to solve. + wt waste 
paper is handled loose, entailing expense and ub le 
and loss of profit ® 
The way to avoid all these difficulti and turn 
your paper into profit WITHOUT LOss is to BALE 
IT AS FAST AS IT ACCUMULATES with an 
Ertel Hand Power Waste Paper Baler : 
This baler solves the whole waste paper problem. It 
is a simple, compact, powerful press built to be 
operated by hand. It may be put anywhere convenient 
requires a floor space of only 2 ft. by 4ft 6in., 
and don’t need to be fastened down. The bale chamber serves asa receptacle for the paper as it accu- 
mulates. When full, the Janitor or any | in compress it into a tight, hard, smooth, square bale, wire 
bound, and as easy to handle as a box 
Paper in this shape is practically fire proof—burns much less easily than an equal bulk of wood. It 
occupies only a fraction of the bulk of | may be stacked up solid—in the corners, out of the 
way, wherever convenient, and saved up till you have a ton lot. Then when you sell it you'll get full 
market price 
tter to-day There are opportunities r 
uct which you might as well inve 
Geo. Ertel Company, 300 onmenieer’ St., Quincy, ill. U. S. A. 
ive werc7¢: YC | Fence , 
vari rm | nt a, 
Your back yard with its old wooden fence is , 
an eye-sore and ¢ a disease breeder. The wooden fenc r 
Cyclone Waukegan 
Galvanized Wire re ence 
; and 
1 } | . 
This fence i is mehenie built 
rust- of-wire S WoV 


nt free “ ite { seiles i 
CYCLONE. FENCE co. 
Dept. 95 WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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Community Christmas Trees 


+ 9 le ‘ -r\44¢ 
Following the example of a grou 


ile who last vear provided a great 





(hristmas tree in Madison oquar 
New York, a number of cities throughout 





the United States have furnished Chris 
st nd conducted exercises befittn 
he holiday season just past New Yorl 


two trees one in 
‘ark, the other in City Hall Park 


hristmas trees were also provided 


ore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Hartford, Minneapolis, Newark, Pat 


SSn338 SS aa 


Madison 


AM] 


Pul 
t B: 
( le V¢ 


Sw 
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Conventions and Exhibitions 


SSSa28 





The Third National 
Housing Conference 


1 


he grip which the question o 





ing our urban housing condit 


vas evident during the Third 


ES 


ions has tak 


Natio1 


Housing Conference in Cincinnati earl 


fro St 


December. It is no longer a 
proving that something must be d 
delegates all knew that, whether they c 
trol New York or Chicago, or 

ouis or Detroit or Winnipeg, 


What they wished to know was how to 


t. Their interest ranged from the probl 
of the old house that has outlived the put 
pose for which it was erected to the met 

tf financing and developing new areas 


such a way that they will provid 

types of dwellings at fair prices 
We have passed the pe riod 

housing 


problem meant merely 


em of securing sanitary shelter 


or Davenport or Portsmout 


h, Ohio 


the 


poor. lhe homes of the poor were still 
basis o ll discussion, and no so 

ould be accepted that did not cons 
then For housing, as the Conference s 
it, means housing for all the members 
the community. ( onsequently there was 


will set minimum § standards 


dwelling and so secure 


light, air, sanitation, water and 


from fire. But the demand wet 
this. It was for dwellings wort 


called homes, This meant, amon 


things, that the single-famil; 


the nec 


let-up in the demand for legislation that 
\ | for n e! 
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"What is the limit of your business? 





| TIFFIN 


HETHER your business is city business or private business 

of any character, if that business depends upon delivery or 

haulage, its limit of usefulness or growth depends upon that 
distance to which you can effectively haul or deliver. 

You may have the equipment, capital and desire to reach out 
and cover twice as much territory as you cover now—but you are 
baffled by getting merchandise to its destination. 

With good motor trucks these limits of available business are 
ordinarily doubled, often trebled, and not rarely quadrupled. 

In the 1200 pound and 1 ton capacity class TIFFIN Motor 
Trucks are creating some very extraordinary results for Tiffin Truck 





users. A truck so strong and powerful that the universal comment 
| 1s as to why we do not rate its capacity higher. 

Our policy is to give more than expected. Here is a truck you 
| should investigate—TIFFIN. 


The TIFFIN WAGON COMPANY 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


We manufacture Dumping Wagons, Municipal Vehicles, 
Street Sprinklers and Flushers, and Farm Wagons—all 
vehicles built to do their work well. 
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THE 


Housing 
dif 


overcome 


the 


told of the 


Government and 

Mayor Hunt 
ficulties his administration 
Then Mayor-elect Spiegel 
the work. “We have 
looking men,” he 
e has come for forward- 
ght almost be 
the 


Che 
Problems,” 
has 
promised to con 


been told 0 


forward said, “now the 
moving men 


said 


have be en 
What 


pos 


must be 


the 


lhis mi 


the watchword of Conterence 
W ¢ hav 


_ but w 


must improve so far as 


we 


nat future 


e do in the 
We 


cities, 


want homes for 
At the 

Housing Reform 
family 
but it was no less the 

such papers as that by G, Frank 
“How to Get 

Houses”; it was borne in mind by 
C, Wright, Frank B. Williams, 
Arthur C. Comey 
though they dealt 
as unrelated as transit and the 


and the layout of new sub 


ter done peo 


session on 


e ot our 
1 


the vita 


lite 


] 
n and 


nportance of safeguarding was 


insisted upon, motive 
Beer, 
Cheap 


Henry 


yt | oronto, on 


{ orve 
reOT YC I 


Hooker, and the other 


ikers, with subjects 


itly 


spe 
apparel 
roning system, 


divisions. 


The Conference was officially closed by 
a banquet at which former President Taft 
ide the principal address. This, as Rob 
ert W. de Forest, President of the National 


Housing Association, later declared, was 
one of the most valuable contributions that 
have been made to the housing movement 
for it gave the endorsement of a great con 
stitutional lawyer to that use of the pol 1c¢ 
power upon which we must rely for th 
enforcement of regulations designed to 
afeguard our dwellings. 


+ + 


American Road Builders’ 
Association 
More than 2,500 _— interested in good 


roads were registered the tenth annual 
convention of the sls ition, held wt 
Philadelphia, December 9-12. 

[wo resolutions were passed. One of 
these petitioned Congress to authoriz« 


President Wilson to appoint a commission 


from civil life to investigate the question of 
Federal appropriations for nae construc 
tion, and to appropriate an amount suf 
ficient to make the investigation thorough 
lhe other resolution was to the effect that 
there should be an amalgamation of all 1 
tional road associations, and that only one 
general convention should be held instead 
the several that have heretofore taker 


place, 
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ON THE CALENDAR 


RY 1O NEW \ 

Municipal Engineers of the City of 
New York. t nnual dinner 
Secretar Georg \ Ta ef, 20 West 
Chirty-ninth St t, New York ( 

ARY 15-17.—WaASHIN n, D. ( 

National Single Tax Conference in 


Connection with Meeting of the Joseph 
Fels Fund Commission. I 


address the Cha the ( 
77 Blymer Building, Cis iti, O 
y If NEw \ K 
American Society of Engineering 
Contractors. Annual Meeting Secre 


tary, J. R. Wemlinger, 11 Broadw New 
York City 

ARY 20 New \ ( 

American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers. Annual Meeting y, 
Eugene W. Ster1 yt Park Av é Ni \ 
York City 


ARY 20-2I ( \ (OH 

Ohio Municipal League Annual ¢ 
ention Secreta Kesle Secre 

ry Muni ipal Asi iation, Cleveland, O 

ARY 20-22.— New York ( 

American Society of tee E and 
Ventilating Engineers. Annual Meeting 
Secretary, E. A. tt, 29 West 30th 
Street, New York Cit 

ARY 21-22.—New York CIty 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 


Annual Meeting Secretary, Charles Wa 
ren Hun it, 220 West 57th street, Ne W 
York City 
ARY 23-24 AMERICAN | UTAH 

Municipal League of Utah. Secreta 
Ge rge R mney, I Smitl ld, Utah 

RY II-13.—WASHIN nN, D. ¢ 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. Seco \nnual M 
ing General Se retary | li t (y 
win, Riggs Building, Washingtor = 
RUARY 12-14.—Cnicaoo, Iu 

National Conference on Concrete 
Road Building. Secretary, J. P. Beck, 72 
West Adams Street, Chicago, III 
SRUARY 12-21.—CHICAGO, ILI 


Cement Products Exhibition. Secr« 


tary-Treasurer, J. U. C, McDaniel 8 
I a Salle Street, Chicago, III 
RUARY 16-20.—CHICAGO, ILI 


National Association of Cement Users. 


Annual Convention. Secretary, Edward I 
Krauss, Harri Building, P lelphia 
Pa 


CH 28-29 New York ( 

American Society for 
terials. Annual Meetin , 
gar Marburg, | ersit f Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Testing Ma- 
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149 North Washington St., BOSTON 
135 First St. Catsbre on quest E,. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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A Coldwell 
Combination Roller 


and 


|g Motor Lawn Mower 


is the best and most 

if economical mower 
ever made for 

use on parks or 

™ any other large 
stretches of turf. 


Coldwell Motor Mower 


One Coldwell Motor Mower saves the expense of three 
horses and two men. 


Easy to run—simply and strongly built. Weighs 2000 
pounds, rolling and mowing in one; yet climbs 25% grades 
easily. 

More than 1000 Coldwell Motor Mowers are in use 


to-day on golf links, U. S. Government reservations, and public 
and private parks. 





Write for our new booklet, handsomely illustrated, and see what the users say 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
Philadelphia NEWBURGH, NEW YORK Chicago 
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lhe wew here give s of t fire engi 1 to the Fire Departme Vorri 
y ] DY ( . ra ( ross, repre S¢ ting [ é at 1S } [ ireé App 1? 1itt Vi ! i} ] [ ‘7? ? f 
On New Year's Day the same company delivered to thé rou f K 


piston pump motor fire engine 











































H AMERICAN CITY 
16 YEARS AGO fii. . 
We made a lot of 0 FEET BEYOND THIS SIGN 
ENAMELED IRON STREET SIGNS ee tee 
Pe? BALTIMORE 
WE HAVE NOT MADE MANY FOR BALTIMORE SINCE | 
THE CITY HASN’T NEEDED THEM 
Signs for Every Municipal Purpose. 
“BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enameled Iron Signs . 
_— alo ne in their field—the one and only one absolutely 
dable sig a 
“Thes se signs are made of the finest grade of vitreous Porce- 
lain I cael fused on viedo processed iron ata tem pera- ‘ 
ture of 1600 degrees Fahrenheit—eaci r separately fused. 
‘BALTO” signs, exclusivelv, are fitted with non-corro- 
sive metal sleeve eyelets (our own patent) in the screw 
holes—this feature protects the enamel at this point and 
adds another distinctive elen of finish to our signs. 
We produce every {| e t il Sig any size, shape, 
n \ it ir Service 
a ~ De mer ‘ t mit sketches and au 
a Sie ere tior \ x N free, at ir expense, to anyauthorized purcl 
} a tive ample tT hed Porcelai Enamel ed Ir 
BALTO) °° W RITE ‘DE PART La r C. . etek: = 
S525 THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL AND NOVELTY CO., Baltimore, Maryland 
7 @3=r This is the 
COLEMAN Capital and MURLM Sixty 
CKERBO 
BOULEVARD LAMP | | Serpis FAUGGIIGED roatway 
425 of whi h were recently pure hased 59,000,000 'Gthulw:ti be New York . 
by the city of Des Moines, Iowa 
It is a high pressure gasoline lamp 
made both 300 and 1000 candle power 
It is adapted to suburban use and 
sean ag medium i It ~ — SAFETY is THE FIRST REQUISITE . 
aurabie, economical and e@asi y move 
to new locations : IN THE ISSUE OF 
: Ihe low cost to install and operate 
has made these lamps popular and 
: they are used by hundreds of cities in M e e 
the United States and Canada All | Bo d 
night service 5c., midnight service 3 unicipa n S$ 
per night 
5 No h y 0 ei ou oO es out, . . . 
Pi nec pases a penne Every conservative investor demands 
Fully guaranteed and sent on 30 days Safety as the first consideration in mak- 
4 ee tral . . 
| Writ for catalog and full particulars ing an investment. Why not make your 
: today bonds safe against over-issues and j 
i THE forgeries? 
: Coleman Lamp Co. Park Terrell, Manager, 
Wichita, Kansas — 
= Toledo, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. Municipal Department 
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The New Central Fire Station at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota 


HI 1 


So-foot tower here 


g two-story hre 


ably the 


ota used for fire purposes 
is built of Sioux 


hite trimmings. and has 


finest building 


station with its \t its top art 
red 1S elect light globe which 
ng in Sout ) night wheth I 
it answering an alat 
ranite h The second floor ntair 


deep basement ssistant fire chief ¥ 
) ding 090 x 00 feet tor storage put ycec ind running ross ths 
he ‘eiling of the first story is 16 feet hig S the or he oo ( th 
he apparatus room, 38 x45 treet, yi¢ us CO nies h « 
the front part of this floor v} hose, engine 
three large double doors open onto Min he sleeping t 
sota Avenue along a concrete drive I the yparatus roo elo 
floors are also of concreté Che private sliding rods for the se ¢ 
office of the fire chief is on the first floor r ove stairs when 
with an entrance on Ninth Street The fire Behind the bedroo I 
larm system is at the front of the oon ess 1 
ratus room with the electric t s for n du ckers fo 
controlling the heavy doors and the lighting ‘ext to the office o 
ot the building. Near the rear of the bui here is a receptio 
ing on the Ninth Street side is the tower dation of visitors 9 
used for the draining and drying of hose. room are locate ( 
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Ask the Children 


what is their favorite piece ol playground equipment p If they have ever seen 
or used the Health Merry-Go-Round, you can be sure of their answer. 

Whv is the Health Merry-Go-Round such a universal favorite? Becaus« 

‘t is so substantially built that it lasts for years, providing an indefinite fund of 

amusement every day in the year 





and paying for itself over 
over in the feeling of security i 
gives parents as to the physi 


welfare of their children It 
absolutely safe There ire 


cog wheels to catch or tear cloth 
ing. Nothing to upset. No com 
plicated gears or machinery 

any kind. The Merry-Go-Round 
runs easily on a track, the motive 
power being the children’s hand 
and feet. Suitable for both pub 
lic and private playgrounds. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue 


She HEALTH 
MERRY-GO-ROUND CO. 
Dept. E-14, Quincy Ill., U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Health and Amuse- 
ment Devices for Children. 


























ae 
Signs Like This 
Will last a Century 


Enamel signs, you realize, lack 
durability as thev are liable 


crack and rust within a short time 


Our experience in manutacturin& 





ions has taught us how to make signs which are rust-proof and crack-prool. 
* Si , 
Indestructible Signs 
W 
| S irability I 
vith pure white cement or alumin TI 
" ' 
ne | carters ‘ t a the tin t ild give it the very best possible. A 


rite Dept. B 


\ 


The Indestructible Sign Co. *Cocmbos, onic” 
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Two of the Architectural Features of San 
Francisco’s Fire Protection System 














HIGH-PRESSURE PUMPING STATION NO. 1, SAN FRANCISCO 
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GATE HOUSE OF ASHBURY HEIGHTS RESERVOIR, BUILT FOR FIRE PROTE< 


Capacity of reservoir, 500,000 gallor 
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This 20th Century 
steel snow plow 
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The BAKER MFG. CO., 


503 STANFORD AVENUE 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 








EVERY AMERICAN 
CITY Should Use 


UGITE 


To Insure good, 
Permanent Roads 


UGITE has been successfully used on every type of road 
construction and is prepared in six grades, for hot or cold 
application, to meet varying conditions or methods of 
treatment. Our Road Department is at your service for 
the solution of any problem of road construction and 
maintenance. Write for explanatory booklets today. 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
Road Dept. 102 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 








Fertilizer 
Sowers 


Absolutely Guaranteed to Sow 


Granulated Calcium Chloride 


Ground Sheep Manure, Lime and all brands of Commercial 
Fertilizers. Send for Prices and Catalogue. 











The American Seeding-Machine Co., Inc., Springfield, 0 














CEE 


Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and 
Plants 


for Streets, Parks 
Cemeteries and Lawns 


ry, 
<a 


Our nursery is located 
with special reference to 
soil and climatic conditions 
so that our stock will stand 
transplanting as well or 
better than from any other 
place in the world Your 
first purchase from us will 
convince you of this fact. 

Let us have your ad- 
dress. We can quote you 
attractive wholesale prices 
on ornamental trees, plants 
and shrubs. Our catalog 
is sent on request. 


TPIT FL TL FLL 
4a aXukes < 


Kak 


Spring Hill Nurseries 


TIPPECANOE CITY 
(MIAMI COUNTY) 


OHIO 


FIT FLT L 
<u a\uke 
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Service Trucks for Municipal Use 
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RCE-ARROW rRUCK, EQUI Lf GOODRI 
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A Roadway to Town Regardless of Weather 








: 




















YOUNGSTOWN-BOARDMAN ROAD, MAHONING CO., OHIO = 
j Resurfaced with vitrified brick on old macadam foundation) 














The above road is one of the many ideal brick roads paved with . 
BESSEMER BLOCK / 
[ : 
This road is smooth, clean, hard and durable. You can ride over this road in your 

automobile without fear of skidding. Your horse can draw a heavier load with less ; 

work on this brick road than on any other kind of pavement. Regardless of rain, 

mud, snow or ice, you can use this road 365 days in the year. It is the most econ- y 

omic type of road to build because it is permanent and requires no maintenance. 
THE BRICK ROADWAY IS THE PERMANENT ROADWAY 
ITS FIRST COST IS ITS LAST COST ‘ 
| The Bessemer Li imestone Com pany 

YOUNGSTOWN, - : OHIO 
Manufacturers of Bessemer Block, Repressed or Dunn Wire-Cut-Lug Block 
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COLDWELL LAWN MOWERS IN USE ON THE CAPITOL GRO Ss 
The Care of Park Lawns Laying Conduit for Ornamental 
> . . ™ 
Phe ac Mmpanying phot graph shows the Lighting Systems 
Coldwell motor lawn mower and roller in us¢ [he simplicity f 
’ ; 1 


e Capitol grounds at Washington, D. ( Orangeburg e1 


achine is manufactured ie Coldwel gral ere give 
j Lawn Mower Company, of Newburgh, N. \ this installati 
has all the power needed for the hard worl ick from the 
grades, and when it is desired to reduc: ment base Phe 
speed the engine is simply throttled This thereunder, and 
eans a considerable saving in gasoline. and y inch s¢ 
akes the machine very simple in operatio1 was used ) 
Many of these satisfactory machines are in us¢ radius socket 
n municipal and private parks in this and ach joint of the Q 
ther ountries sealed, making the t ends 
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Specialists In Municipal Accounts 


We will send on request schedules from the financial report of a 
typical small city whose accounts have recently been developed to a 
high state of efficiency under our direction. 


Clinton H. Scovell & Company 


Certified Public Accountants Industrial Engineers | 


. 
42 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON 


BONDS 


27 years’ experience in the manufacture 
of all kinds of bonds and certificates 
including Municipal Government, Public Utilities 
Industrial and Commercial—enables us to produce 
such documents technically, as well as mechanically 
pertect 

It will be worth your while to consult us on your 
next issue. 


save saon Te Quick Umtonding Car Chute ALBERT B KING & 60 ING 


THOS. M. ROCHE 204 BROADWAY 


ROAD BUILDING MATERIALS and MACHINERY 


829-830 Monadnock Bldg. Chicago, II ESTAB. 1886 NEW YORK CITY 


| 


CERTIFIED 
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DRY ROADS 


FOR 


BIG LOADS | 


UD is the greatest hindrance to haulir I 
termines the s f load and number of tr 
| The mud-hole is a menace to y : . 
ret 





| 





. 
saul conte —— t ve pope Pan CASE Steam Road Roller Finishing a City Str 
BLAST THE MUD-HOLES WITH Vulit 
CASE Road-Buildis hinery is not on ’ 
pment. It is adapted for the wid 
need if r investment is to be profita 


RED CROSS DYNAMITE CASE Steam Road Roller 


Here is a road roller that will prove a wise 
Punch a hole through t hardpan below the vestment for you road-builders With ) 
hole Exel de a charge t R. 1 Cross Ds namite can do first your hauling and the ag ylling, the 
The plosion shatters the impervious hardpa W your stationery power work if y ave crust “J 
drai ee the broken s Th mud-! s ing to do for instance ~ 
re ~ for filling with stone Irv this. It's th It can quickly and easily be converted int 
est, cheapest, easiest way to get dry roads f a hauling engine Thus changed it can he 


for all purposes that a regular hauling engine is 
intended for 
s regularly equipped it is unequal d fo 
operating all manner of belt-driven machinery 
that requires a steady, even motion 
Further information and full specification 
Mochuatank Ex are given in our catalog on Road-Buildir 


‘ 
llence the Equipment for Cities, Towns, Counties, Con |] 


Free Booklet 


sxrratxinc Du Pont Powder 

Cross Dynamite for a 

land clearing, drain Company : SO. @ 46 
» treoplenting and 

subeciling vent Eetablished 1802 


»yrompily Ask for Wi . 
Jandbook of Ex ilmington, Delaware. 


plosives No. 406 





World Over. tractors and Road-Builders. Yours on reqi lest 


J. I. CASE T. M. COMPANY, Inc. 


817-867 Lore St., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


New York C ity Branch: 1886 Broadway . 
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Indestructible Signs tl ' 


The soli ron sign 


le Sign Company, } 
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¥ W KS 1 d gen i 
ade I tl est g \ S 
é ngot iron, and the lette: e di 
the plate Che sign is entirely gal i + ? 
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7 a ee nes [wo Engineering Appointments 
tace is covered with tw its of es | Johnson & Fuller nsult 
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_ The Ohio Kerosene Roller 


A ten-ton, two-cylinder, 30 H. P. 
Kerosene Road Roller, 6 ft. 6 in. 
in width. A roller that is heartily 
endorsed by every user. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE OHIO TRACTOR MFG. CO. 


MARION, OHIO 




















Buffalo Pitts Road Rollers 


Our Macadam Rollers have made a record 
for durability and efficiency that is unequaled. 


Used exclusively by the leading municipali- 
ties and contractors. Built in all sizes up to 20 
tons. Write for catalogue. 





Buffalo Steam Roller Company 


Buflalo Pitts Macadam Roller Boston BUFFALO New York 





“The General Utility linplement” 





[HE meen | We Don’t Build 


Repairs Roads 





MADE IN TWO SIZES. 
No. 1—Weight, 750 pounds, { man, 2 horses 
No. 3— Weight 1,300 pounds or 2 men, 
2 or 4 horses 

Strongly built, powerful, light we ight 
machines that fulfill every re “5° nt 
for leveling grading cer lite hing ill 
dig a V-shaped ditch from 14 a, oS 
inches deep Flanged wheels Will 
not skid. Pivot axle Frame 30 inches 
from the ground Direct lever con- 
nection with blade permitting instant 
operation 

PREE—Write us today for catalogue 

and special good roads matter —FREE 


GLIDE ROAD MACHINE CO., 509 Huron St., Minneapolis Minn. 

















No Dirt Gets By This Broom farm wagons, coal wagons, carts, or anything of 
WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE OF that kind Bottom dumping wagons is our 
only product, one thing done well. Whatever 
THE RELIANCE SWEEPER skill and experience has come to us in twenty 
Weight, Universal Road Machinery Co. seven years is all entered on one type of wagon 
2,000 Ib. KINGSTON, N. Y. 


Boston 
Rochester 








Does the idea appeal to you ? 


WATSON WAGON COMPANY 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
“The World’s Largest Dumping Wagon Builders’’ 
BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, 256 Broadway Pittsburgh, 1102 Parmers Bank Bldg 











Philadelphia, 604 Witherspoon Bldg. Buffalo, 1377 Main Street 
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Protecting the Water Meter 

In these days when meters are being so gen 
erally introduced, water works managers ar 
| meters, whenever possible, in the ser 
ne between the building and the cur 
It is found that when so located tl 
ers can be much more quickly read t 
laced in basements and cellars. It is 
a at if properly installed at the curb, a 
uch smaller percentage of meters are frozen 
han when they are placed in cold cellars and 


iT 


£ 
r 1 


l 

| 
i 
1¢ 


vaasements \ meter between risers in a good 
eter box keeps clean and dry, and the gear 
ng and other exposed parts are well protected 


rhe Eclipse meter box, manufactured | 
Modern Iron Works, of Quincy, IIL. 
ide of cast iron and vitrified tile, and is 
ete in itself. No special tools or extra 
rkmen are necessary to install it It is 
sightly in appearance, and not too conspicuous 
n sidewalk or lawn. The area of the cast iron 
ise makes it unnecessary to place the box on 
rts to prevent settling or tilting. The 
x is not connected with the service pipes 
herefore a blow or weight on top of the me 
ter box will not affect the meter connections 








nd cause leaks. The meter is installed with = 
at aniinee ne we ¢ : he sons j 
couplings on risers, and can be removed ECLIPSE METER 2O} 


replaced with an ordinary wrench 


+ + 





Protective Valves for 
Power Stations 
The United Steel Corporaiion has ordered 
93 Golden-Anderson cushioned, triple-acting 
nd non-return valves for the “protection of 
ir power stations.” These are manufac- 
tured by the Golden-Anderson Valve Com- 
, of Pittsburgh, Pa. A thorough investi- 
tion of the different makes of valves is said 
have preceded the placing of the orders 
lhese valves are very heavy and are guaran- 
ed not to chatter, hammer or stick, and to be 
rable and satisfactory They can be tested 
vhenever desired without interference in the 
operation of the plant, as they are entirely 





n t1 
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Covering the Pipes in New 
York’s Municipal Building 


Che quantity of material used in t 
struction of New York’s municipal building 
reaches stupendous figures. For instance, one 
contract alone for covering the vast maze of 
pipes—steam, hot water, ventilating, cold water 
and ice water for drinking purposes—which 
thread this building, involves 27 carloads of 


pipe-covering material. On account of the re 


} 


ne con- 





th 
stricted space and the number of bends, th« 
work of covering the group of pipes on the 
mezzanine floor presented unusual difficulties THE CONVENIENCE AND ATTRACTIVENESS 
which required great skill to overcome OF THIS RUNDLE-SPENCE DRINK 

This contract was awarded to the H. W FOUNTAIN ON CITY STREETS IS 
Johns-Manville Company, of New York APPARENT 
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‘‘The Wadsworth’’ Macadam 





KENTUCKY NATURAL ROCK ASPHALT 
ir \N/4 Ny 


The Coming Roadway 














i Best Dustless Roadw \ t 
Write for Illustrated Booklet | : 
THE WADSWORTH STONE & PAVING COMPANY : : Pittsburgh, Pa. | , 
| & 
7 


INVESTIGATE 


| 
| & 
The Ransome Model 60 Street Mixer | 
| 
| 





Size of Batch, Loose Material, - - - 14 cu. ft 
Capacity per Hour, Batches, - - - - 40 to 60 : 
Wheels, 24 ins. by Ss ins. and 28 ins by 10 ins 3 
Net Weight complete with Power, - 12,000 Ibs { 
Gross Weight complete with Power, - 14,500 Ibs. ‘ 
Cubic Measurements, - 647 cu. ft 
q 
Two way traction Price $1150 00 ; 


RANSOME CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
DUNELLEN, N. J. 




















Don’t Take Chances With Your 


Beautiful Trees 


If a horse gets at one, even for a few minutes, the 
damage is done. Your loss is irreparable, for the tree 
will always remain unsightly; yet it could have been pre- 
vented by investing a very small sum in 





ni see 
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Tree Guards 


which give full protection and do not detract from the 
beauty of the trees. The Guards last many years, because 
heavy galvanizing prevents rust. There are several styles 
—select the one that suits. | Write us for Catalog G 
of Excelsior Rust Proof Tree Guards, Bed Guards, 
Trellises, Trellis Arches and Fence. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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THE AUSTIN ANDEM MOTOR ROAD ROLLER 


1 AA bn 


A New Motor Roller co lnggacs Let ~ 


he new Austin Tanden I l roller to embody improvemer the stea 
j asphalt, brick and_ tart ments em roller, running steadier, with an « é 
shown in operation in the a ! ng ph smoother reverse, ing tw Qt 
grapl Chis machine is 
\ustin-Western Road M 
f Chicago, and was ex é t t steal 
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LEIMAN BROS. VACUUM 
PUMPS 


should be used in all 
public buildings, col- 
leges, schools and in- 
stitutions for 


VACUUM 
- CLEANING 


and other purposes using air at suction or pressure for clean- 
ing buildings by suction or blowing, resurfacing school black- 
boards, cleaning laboratory utensils of rust and corrosion, 
frosting letters and designs on bottles and glassware. Used in 
the laboratory for melting, forging, annealing, hardening, etc. 





























They Take Up E 








Their Own Wear 




















INTERIOR VIEW 








Buy a powerful Vacuum Pump instead of a toy if you expect 
years of efficient service. 


THE COST IS AS LOW 


Blower Catalog No. 336 Vacuum No. 337 


LEIMAN BROS. °22" Jebn Street 


NEW YORK 
We also supply equipment for Colleges and Manual Training Sshools. LAPIDARY 
OUTFITS, POLISHING DUST COLLECTORS, SAND BLAST OUTFITS, LATHES, 
DRILLS, MELTING AND FORGING OUTFITS, WORK BENCHES. 
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rolling, because, its weight being 
he top-heaviness of the vertical 
team roller, causing a side sway 





has been done away with The 


Pe era s it obstructed | the oiler 
F ‘ steam roller, an 1d | is not 
‘ rder to see his work. The 


ab: 
I 


machines will be ready 


month + + 








i The Buft Transit 
4 \ il little talk about the transit made 
J Buff & Buff Manufacturing Company, of 
7 Plain, Mass., is contained in a handy 
a hlet of 32 pages just issued for the 
= t of engineers throughout the country, 
i btainable for the asking. It is written 
F t obtrusive technicalities, and is clear 
. 4 eresting. The illustrations are a helpful 
q f the presentation. It is stated that 
o Buff transits have been sold to engineers 


g used on a single piece of engineering 
Hudson River tunnels. The transit is 
ed to be practically immune from me 

lepreciation and “not buil I I 
: ss ka Rat 














1ece ata time, to the wners SS 
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Digging Trenches 
e Buckeve trench excavator is a traction 
on the rear end of which is m | 
ting wheel provided with excavating 
und its circumf rence hese 
ts have a ie = back, but no n 
re haped like the bowl of a drag-scraper 
s the pes tn wheel revolves, eacl 
ket cuts off a slice of earth sufficient t 
lf The dirt is held in the bucket by the 
i tionary steel arc, until it reaches the end of 
p t are near the top of the wheel, when it fall Ofer f ¢ 
it of the bucket upon a belt conveyor, whic \\ ' 
es it off to one side of the tren *h, where it . ia : 
9 les up If desired, the dirt can be delivered f Tx 7 ‘ 
to wagons. The excavating wheel, which has he pictures tl 
axle, and applies the force directly bov \ removed frot S t ir Ws 
the point of work, can dig oa » the se ton street sewer f 
greatly in excess of its radius, so that 15-incl 
oa th a comparatively small Batt a great dept! vorse 
4 f trench is secured. The buckets of the Con In this ieces of 
3 tractors’ type of the Buck 
. eve have teeth, or rooters, 
} lted to the heavy steel 
. uucket tops There are 
| | side cutters, bolted to 
4 the rims of the excavating 
} wheel Phe vy serve to slice 
be ff the sides of the trench 


vhile the rooters loosen up 
h nter, and they make i 
impossible for the excavat- 
ing buckets to stick or be- 
me bound in the trench. 
Chev also scrape all the dirt 

vard the center of the 
trencl 


h, where the buckets 

st pick it up, leaving a 
perfectly clean trench which 
does not require any hand- SAND AND GRAVEL TAKEN OUT OF 12-INCH SEWER A \US 
work with shovels to finish WIS 
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[t's New Years! “Pump” Out the Old, 
“Pump” In the New! 


Ring out the old, uneconomical meth rxds of hand pumping methods that take 


too long and are too expensive; ring in the modern, economical engine that pays 
for itself: Ring out the mishaps and adjustments which comes with inferior pump- 


ing apparatus, and ring in the 


Atlantic Pumping Engine 


which was never known to fail on the job; Ring OUT, too, the policy of not try- 
ing something better and seeing if it isn’t really better, and ring IN the spirit 
which says “I WILL TRY IT NOW 


Follow up this chance and try an Atlantic Pumping Engine on our gen- 
erous terms 


We will send an Atlantic Pumping Engine to any responsible party 
with tl ge of If it is not exactly as represented 
I to other equipment of its kind, it may be returned to us and 
\ Vv fr git 


Your Atlantic 


s here mark the one 
1 want, tear out this 








List Price 


Diaphragm 
Trench Pump, 


Diaphragm Cess 
pool Pump, 3- 
inch, - - - - -- $189 


Centrifugal 
Pumping Engine, 
capacity 200 gal- 
lons per minute, $300 








Code Word “‘Atlapump.”’ Diaphragm 








° Double Acting 
3-inch Trench Pump List Price, ramp, ay 
Engine 31'4-inch Bore, 3! é-inch Stroke $150.00 lons per hour - $300 


HAROLD L. BOND COMPANY 


383 W ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 39 W CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 


Ross Concrete Spade, Andrews’ Concrete Tamper, Safety Trench Braces, Felton’s Sewer and Conduit 
Rods and Pearl Brand Suction Hose 
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For the Use of Road-Makers _and their streets cleared 
: : " . c es n travel at all 
. t ic rel { scible tl 
s ri Bake M 4 \ 2 i 
e weathe nditions Le I 
ertain Id 1 
‘ iting of s 1 tissue 
( ~ = 
oa | ve 
riosity in Me , ' 
Ne \\ } \ sel W 
’ \W ilk ipt \ t ¢ 
ted railway was ked with snow | 
dian Pa R ‘ shes in 
tated Time | i le the i \ h j 
t by the Dominion Meteor il Re 
n Medicine Hat “the snowfall is lig 
1 the winter shorter than anywhere else in 
+ + Canada east of the Rock Mountains . 
Do People Read the Advertising npanies are not given to publ 
; : Mb . . ‘ sieading statements regarding weather 
Columns of THE AMERICAN CITY ?  Romnage eantger es < ee hag een tetany 
a you | ADIN KI i ney iT 
Cor 1s root that tl ! sily checked up. Last winter we did 
) \ r r han thre f hes 
5 , , ce Building operations wet 
; vh . 15 ne time I uiding tion 
nued right up to Christmas, and t 
~ S = hh ‘ ’ t has been the same. It gets vet id here 


s o es, but the winter is short and bra 
. ng opening early 
appears that many Americans have an 
AND INDUSTRIAL |] ea that Medicine Hat is on the edge of the 
Pole; while that, of urse, 18 far ff 
e truth, the mere mention of the name makes 
a te e uninformed as a distance shiver. Possib] 
lal ng i tor E AM that is how the Baker Mfg. Co. was led int 
Tw ttentior n calle this error, but it is now in possession of th 
to at rtise ! v] rinte¢ true situation from this office 
Dec et sue o [ am giving you this information in detail 
g . Baker Mfg. Co., ecause I feel certain that you would n 
opringti udivertis¢ nt reads now ingly permit your magazine to be the me 
lows um for doing such a flagrant injustice to this 
at M 1 t, where all the at ‘ If this is so, I trust that you will see 
weather is 1 e, t snow fall so heavy that the facts are given equal prominence in 
hat the T 5 nothing it ft wentiet! r monthly W B WILLCOx 
Century Snow Plows to keep their ewalk Secretary-Commissione? 








